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BALL DRESS. 


RESS of gold-colored satin, with trailing 

skirt, and low corsage cut square in front 
and back. Flounce of white crépe de Chine, 
bouillonnée and draped, set on with a heading 
a little way above the bottom of the dress. Short 
draped tunic of the same 
material. Both tunic and 
flounce are ornamented 
with knots of violet rib- 
bon. Chemise Russe and 
short sleeves of puffed 
muslin. Wide gold neck- 
lace, with large enamel- 
ed butterfly medallion. 
Enameled butterfly and 
gold bandeau in hair. 
Gold bracelet. Long 
white gloves. 





BIRTHS AND 
CHRISTENINGS. 


T is Sir Thomas 
Browne, we believe, 
who; like Captain Shan- 
dy, deplores, and Vol- 
taire, we know, who 
sneers at, the fact that 
so noble a being as man 
has not a more glorious 
entrance into the world. 
Those who may be dis- 
posed to grow sad with 
the one and smile scorn- 
fully with the other at 
the informal manner in 
which Nature presents 
“us all to society have no 
reason to question the 
ceremoniousness of the 
reception of those whom 
Fashion receives with its 
dainty hands, and ac- 
knowledges as its own. 

No sooner has the 
doctor or nurse rejoiced 
the heart of the opulent 
Smith or Jones with the 
announcement that the 
chances of the extinction 
of the race of Smith or 
Jones are diminished by 
the birth of the ‘‘ finest 
baby ever born,” than 
haste is made to give the . 
widest diffusion to the 
important fact from the 
chamber to the kitchen, 
from cook to baker's 
man, until it is  pro- 
claimed from house to 
house and street to street 
throughout the whole 
town. In England a 
birth of ‘‘respectabili- 
ty” is at once published 
in the London Times, 
and the news thus con- 
veyed to the four quar- 
ters of the globe. In 
the United States—from 
an affected delicacy of 
reserve, we believe—itvis 
not usual to announce in 
@ newspaper our period- 
ical domestic issues. It, 
however, is the most 
convenient medium for 
spreading the  intelli- 
gence of a fact which it 
is desirable to convey to 
all friends and acquaint- 
ances, 

Soon after the news 
of a birth, however it may arrive, female friends 
send their cards, and ask in regard to the health 
of the mother, who, when she is well enough, 
returns them, ‘‘ with thanks for kind inquiries.” 
Personal visits are then expected, and these 
must be paid with the utmost punctiliousness. 


are not expected to call on such 


occasions—at any rate upon the mother. They 
may, however, visit the father, and bestow their 
congratulations upon him, as well as make the 
politest inquiries in regard to his dame and off- 
spring. 

The first great social event in which the new- 
comer is deeply interested, though not person- 


many Cesars and Pompeys, he would say, ‘‘ by 
mere inspiration of the names, have been ren- 
dered worthy of them! And how many,” he 
would add, ‘‘are there who might have done ex- 
ceeding well in the world, had not their charac- 
ters and spirits been totally depressed and Nic- 
odemused into nothing!” We commend this 





BALL DRESS. 


ally consulted, is the bestowal of the name by 
which he is thenceforward and forever to be rec- 
ognized in the world. There was more truth 
than oddity in Captain Shandy’s notion that a 
great deal more depended upon the choice and 
imposition of Christian names than what super- 
ficial minds are capable of conceiving. ‘‘ How 


Shandean notion to every parent, who we hope, 
however, may escape the Shandean fate of hay- 
ing a Tristram in the family. 

The christening is most frequently, though not 
always, associated with the baptism, which is reg- 
ulated according to the ecclesiastical formulary 
of the peculiar sect to which the parents of the 


child. may belong. In the Episcopal Church 
there are always three sponsors, or god-parents, 
chosen from among the relatives or most inti- 
mate friends, and one of them should be he or 
she after whom the child is named: For a boy 
there must be two godfathers and one godmo- 
ther, and for a girl two godmothers and one 
godfather. These, how- 
ever they may neglect 
the religious responsibil- 
ities: they assume, must 
never shirk the obligation 
which society imposes 
upon them of making a 
present to their god- 
children. This is ordi- 
narily a silver mug, a 
knife, fork, and spoon 
of precious metal, some 
costly piece of lace cos- 
tume iit for babyhood, 
or, if the piety of the 
giver should justify it, a 
handsomely-bound Bible. 

The convivial part of 
a christening consists of 
a luncheon, or déjeuner 
&@ la fourchette, to which 
the relatives and most in- 
timate friends are invit- 
ed, and generally without 
the formality of a card or 
anote. On such an oc- 
casion it is usual for the 
chief male sponsor to 
propose the health of the 
infantile member of fash- 
ionable society in whose 
honor the meeting has 
been convened. 

Some mothers, who 
are better ‘‘than might 
be expected,” after the 
four or five weeks of se- 
clusion exacted by a fas- 
tidious fashion, find it 
convenient to assemble 
together their fashiona- 
ble friends at a ‘‘ caudle 
party,” when it is not es- 
sential that the refresh- 
ments should be con- 
fined to the ancestral 
spoon-meat from which 
the name is derived. 
The table is spread on 
such occasions with the 
usual constituents of the 
fashionable luncheon, or 
breakfast, with the addi- 
tion of cocoa, perhaps, 
or some other simple 
beverage, to give an in- 
nocent, convalescent look 
to the banquet. 
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OVERSENSI- 
BILITY. 


FINE character is 

known by the read- 
iness and force with 
which its — sensibilities 
act. Such a character - 
is always open to :just 
and proper impressions, 
accepts them, unques- 
tioned, takes them at 
once to the heart of its 
instincts, and surrenders . 
itself to their fervent 
guidance. In private 
life they are the most 
useful of persons. ~“Ev- 
ery group of friends, and 
especially every domes- 
tic circle, is largely indebted to their watchful 
tenderness, which, like a vigilant sentinel, is ever 
on the alert to detect the first sign of danger. 
Few people could live well together but for the 
presence of some such mediating soul, whose lov- 
ing business is to ward off irritations and preserve 
the peace of everyday fellowship. If others get 
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into petty irritations, spiteful moods, 
edocs wk spirits are prompt to intercede, 
and, by an unobserved stroke of tact, are often 
able to restore the good feelings of the hour. 
In every neighborhood they are the non-con- 
ductors that stop the passage of gossip. Bless- 


ed makers are they, long-suffering and 
kind, enduring.all things and hoping all things, 
doing ef ‘ork of this world *in a quiet 
way, and’seeking no reward save the happiness 
of others, 


But as°ah offset to these we have a class 


of overséiisitive people, who exaggerate trifles. 
They see every thing in a light emanating from 
2 disordered 


, and construe ow: little in- 
cidents'of the hour as bearing on their pleasures, 
Not for a moment can they get rid of themselves, 
and their nerves, like a big net-work spread out 
on all sides, catch every sort of possible irritation. 
Of course they are exacting. ‘They have more 
rights than poetic justice could meet, and their 
common life is a series of provoking adjudica- 
tions, in which a chance word or @ passing allu- 
sion is put on trial for slanderous intent. ‘This 
morbid consciousness is a recruiting sergeant for 
all ill-tempers. In particular, pride and jealousy 
are constantly replenished by this overweening 
regard to self, so that it becomes at last a ques- 
tion of strategy how to live on fair terms with 
these social pests. The worst of it is, such per- 
sons flatter themselves that this disposition is a 
protection and safeguard to them. Venomous 
insects have, doubtless, the same view of the mat- 
ter touching themselves. Somequalitiesare great 
** nuisances,” and this is one ofthem. ‘I should 
have been nowhere,” said an Englishman, ‘‘ but 
for my temper.” Would that there were a ‘‘no- 
where” for such a temper! 





FELICIA. 
Br GRACE GREENWOOD. 


So mach there is in this dear love of thine, 

All heavenly pure, that I can think no wrong 

If things held sacred, and if names divine, 

Blend sometimes with it in my thoughts and song. 


As late I watched a summer Sabbath day 

Trail down the west her robes of rose and gold, 

And purple-veiléd Twilight, grave and still, 

Walk dewy-footed on her silent way, 

Deepening the shadows of the wooded hill, 

BDarkening the greenness of the meadow sward, 

I mused upon the tale so sweetly told 

By the beloved disciple—how our Lord 

Changed Cana’s water into wedding wine; 

And I bethought me how this heart of mine 

Was like a jar with tasteless water filled, 

Till thon drew near and change most wondrous 
willed, 

Wrought with thy love a miracle divine. 


In silence wrought—with stili face bending low— 
From ardent flushes of thy cheeks, that tell 

The inner courses of thy life's quick flow, 

And from the softer yet intenser glow 

That on thy parted lips so warmly sleeps, 

The light of youth and joy ineffable 

Of wordless hopes and dreams impassioned fell, 
And straightway crimsoned all the watery deeps! 
The smile that in thine eye holds sovereign place, 
And keeps all cold and darkening doubts afar, 
Sure pledge of honor and sweet soul of grace! 
That holds serene the archéd brows above, 

And steeps thy mouth in sweetness—then, oh love! 
Like golden honey dropped into the jar! 


Yet not alone to pleasure thy faint lips, 

In love's name, wroughtest thou this work divine; 
For whosoever comes, and thirsting dips 

His goblet in this brimming jar of thine, 

Tasteth the sweetness and the joy of wine. 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Goov-pearted Hellows. 


N Y DEAR GERALD,—Ever since I heard 
you called a good-hearted fellow I have 
blamed myself for not writing to you to beg you 
to be upon your guard against yourself, and to 
ask whether Peter Quince, who called you so, 
had any reason for being unfriendly. The 
good-hearted fellows are otherwise described 
as their own worst enemies. It is a pretty cir- 
cumlocution, by which we describe each other 
as fools and weak—a kind of smiling zany, 
whom not only every rascal, but every appetite, 
twists and turns and leads at pleasure. A 
good and truly generous Othello may be en- 
snared by a crafty Iago; but Tito, the smiling, 
handsome, apparently good - hearted Tito — in 
** Romola,” you remember—he is the victim of 
himself, and one of the most pitiable of men. 
I say apparently good-hearted, you will ob- 
serve; for the kind of character which the 
phrase describes is, because it is weak, self-in- 
dulgent—indeed, often utterly selfish, and cir- 
cumstances push it and pull it into crime. 
When, therefore, you ask what kind of a 
person another is, and hear that he is good- 


hearted, you may be sadly deceived unless you | 


ask at once whether he is generous and manly 
—in ether words, how he shows his good heart. 
IT do not wish to be personal; but as I am writ- 





ing to you privately, and as I know that you 
will take care that my letter shall never be 
seen, I will: mention Naps—old John Naps, of 
Greece, He goes about, as it were, clad in a 
smile. He presses your hand when you meet 
him on the strest; and when he says good-by 
he does it‘ with sich’ apparent warmth, and 
certainly without ‘the’ least effort or intention 
to deceive’ you, that you are moved to say: 
“My dear fellow, don’t take it to heart. I’ve 
no doubt that we shall meet again in a day or 
two.” He has no designs upon you, and it 
really seems to pain him to be obliged to go 
upon his way. He goes in the evening to the 
opera or the play, and he almost sobs aloud in 
the pathetic passages When Mario, as Edgardo 
in ‘* Lucia,” came to the front of the stage sing- 
ing be?’ alma, I have seen John Naps a very statue 
of woe; and not a stony statue, for he wept, as 
Paul Pry is said in the ballad to have wept un- 
der similar circumstances. : 
* And when young Laertes 
Was run through the body, 
*'Tis sad,’ cried Paul Pry, 
And he wept like a noddy.” 


And it is the same at church. Old Mr. Naps 
has a wonderful scent for the touching appeals. 
When the Bishop of Alaska preached the char- 
ity sermon, to clothe the children of our new 
fellow-citizens in that quarter, and when the 
pastor of St. Rainbows told the terrible story 
of the destitution and suffering within a few 
rods of the church, there was no hearer who 
dropped so many tears into the contribution- 
box as old John Naps. I really thought that 
he would float all the currency that piety had 
deposited in it; and it was truly piteous and 
consoling to see with what an appealing look in 
his streaming eyes he passed the box to his 
neighbor, and handed it back, with no other 
contribution than tears. Every body agreed 
that he was one of the best-hearted fellows in 
the world; and I should have thought so my- 
self, perhaps, if I had not known how he sacri- 
fices every body and every thing at home to his 
own gratification. 

For this good-hearted fellow makes nothing 
of spending upon his own enjoyment what ought 
to support his family comfortably. Indeed 
old John Naps is exactly like Dr. Mitford, the 
father of Mary Russell Mitford, in whose life 
and letters you will find an admirable por- 
trait of this kind of man. He was handsome 


and pleasant and easy and sociable, and never | 


ill-tempered when he had his own way—just 
one of the people that make you understand the 
testy old fathers, the ci-devant jeunes hommes of 
the broad English comedy. He married a plain 
lady ten years older than he, because she had a 
little fortune. His wife insisted that he should 
control her money, and the good-hearted, hand- 
some fellow squandered every penny of it. He 
had a gentlemanly taste for cards and fine com- 
pany and idleness. So he hung around London 
and the clubs and taverns, and his wife and 
daughter staid in the country, and economized 
and reduced and pinched and starved: warn- 
ing him in the tenderest tone of impending 
executions, begging for a few pounds, for a 
pound, to stay the butcher and baker, while the 
great, handsome, pleasant, idle, selfish, cruel, 
good-for-nothing, good-hearted fellow dined 
and wined and gambled in town. 

In time, and under a certain pressure, this is 
the kind of man who speculates with other peo- 
ple’s money, who embezzles, and, at last, who 
forges, not because he is vicious, but because 
he is intolerably selfish and weak. The other 
day I mentioned Tom Fly. Is it possible that 
he can read such a book as the Life of Miss 
Mitford without gasping? Can he read the 
tale of poor Godfrey Chizzle without a shud- 
der? Godfrey was just the best-hearted fellow 
in the world, and, being so, he defrauded inno- 
cent widows and children, and then blew his 
brains out. Tom Fly is another. Easy and 
good-hearted, he must have what every body 
else has, and do what every body else does, 
Mrs. Nehemiah Nincomb, one of the oldest 
families in the country—as people insist upon 
saying, as if every body hadn’t the same per- 
spective of ancestors, whether they know them 
or not—dresses beautifully and expensively, and 
is the most ignorant, narrow, prejudiced, worth- 
less of human beings. And little Mrs. Tom 
Fly, one of the Gnats—and the Gnats are quite 
as ancient as the Nincombs, I believe—is spurred 
on, and I fear only too willingly, by the good- 
hearted Tom, to keep up, as he says, ‘‘in pro- 
portion.” It is nothing but a gratification of 
the most criminal vanity. They struggle to 
keep pace with people at whom they ought to 
smile as we do at mountebanks and harlequins 
who amuse us. And the same good-hearted- 
ness, as it is called, which makes Tom unable 
to resist the tendency of the “circle in which 
he moves,” will also make him powerless before 
the tremendous temptation of fraud to save the 
same wretched appearance. 

The other day I saw that an inquest had 
been held upon a body found drowned. In the 
pocket was a handkerchief marked Paul Lark. 
Yes, another of the good-hearted fellows who 
could never say no. In college this gentle- 
manly, well-educated boy was thrown with 
new companions in new scenes. “Handsome, 
graceful, just the best fellow in the world. And 
he went with this jolly set and that jolly set; 





he rode and drove and supped and drank and 
gamed. Hecouldn’tsay no, Youth isthe hey- 
day of life. He who leaves his rose in bloom 
will pluck a withered rose—these were the ge- 
nial gospels of good-fellowship that he heard 
on every side, and the good-hearted fellow was 
a drunkard before he was a senior. What un- 


‘speakable shame, sorrow, passionate resolution, 


fiery regret, disgraceful failure followed! Pity 


him, pity him, Gerald; it was the desperate 


struggle of a drowning man at sea tossed by the 
cruel breakers against the smooth cliff which 
his hands clutch vainly, and even while he 
clutches, the remorseless, resistless wave draws 
him back again and under, only to toss him as 
if contemptuously once more, blinder, feebler, 
upon the hopeless, slippery precipice. In his 
case it was not selfishness, but it was the same 
weakness, In the last letter he wrote before 
he killed himself, he said: ‘* Dear Ned, for God’s 
sake beware of a good heart, if you haven’t a 
good head, a firm will, with it.” Upon his 
grave-stone what can be carved but ‘“ Paul 
Lark, aged 26. He might have been.” 

You remember the bitter old proverb, Gerald: 
‘*Hell is paved with good intentions.” I am 
very sure that Purgatory is peopled with good- 
hearted fellows, If you hear that a-man is a 
fellow of good impulses, what do you instantly 
feel? Is it not that he is not a fellow of noble 
life? ‘‘I want a steady mind,” sang Charles 
Wesley, and I have no doubt he preached from 
the same text. What do I mean by a steady 
mind, do you ask? I mean the power of a man 
to control himself. ‘The power not to live at 
the rate of five thousand dollars a year when 
your income is three thousand. The power to 
decline to drink a glass of wine, if you are 
afraid of its effect upon you. The power not 
to smoke a cigar, if it plainly hurts you. The 
power to walk, although your neighbor drives. 
The power to wear an old coat, if you can’t 
afford to buy a new one. The power to resign 
in your Club, if you can’t afford to pay the 
dues, The power to resolve that you will lay 
by something, were it ever so little, at the end 
of the year, and to do it, The power to sée 
your wife and children less splendidly dressed 
than others, and not to repine at the difference. 
The power not to yield to peevish humor at 
home; to be as courteous to your wife as you 
were to your sweet-heart, and to win the con- 
fidence of your children. ‘The power to hold 
fast to your consciousness that self-sacrifice is 
nobler than selfishness, and to penetrate every 
disguise in which that old tempter hides him- 
self. The power to believe that there is gener- 
osity and kindness and love of justice in men 
and women, and to trust to them, and not to be 
ashamed of trusting. ‘The power of perceiving 
that he is not really the best fellow who yields 
to every puff of pleasant temptation, and does 
what good fellows want him to do, but he who 
does what he knows he ought to do, and who 
denies the right of the devil to all good fellows, 
as Charles Wesley again denied his right to all 
the good tunes, 

This is what I call having a steady mind. 
Perhaps you think it is what the Reverend Mr. 
Wesley would also have called being of a se- 
rious turn. But not in any.canting sense, Ger- 
ald. Indeed, if you come to cant, I should like 
to know what can be more wretched than this 
cant about good-hearted fellows? How is a 
man good-hearted who eats a good dinner in 
town every day, and sends his family a shilling 
for mutton-broth? How was Dr. Mitford good- 
hearted when he was gambling in London, and 
Mrs. Mitford and her daughter were contriving 
how to keep decent at home? How is my 
young friend, Ned Buck, a good-hearted fellow, 
who has no scruples about running up all kinds 
of bills, although he knows how hard his poor 
old father has to work? Good-hearted—why 
what is a good heart if it be not an honest and 
generous one? 

Yet I was sorry to hear you called by that 
name, because that is not the usual meaning 
given to it. When I was in college there was 
a student who kept rather to himself, who would 
never subscribe to any of the fun, never went to 
parties nor invited others to them, wore seedy 
clothes, and was never known to give any thing 
at the semi-annual collection for the Catfrarian 
mission. He contrasted strangely with anoth- 
er who, in fact, was another Paul Lark: pro- 
fuse, smiling, hearty, sympathetic, jovial, and, 
as we all agreed, if not very clever, yet the best- 
hearted fellow in college. I wonder if he real- 
ly were so. His father was very rich, and he 
had as much money as he wanted; enough to 
please every whim of his own, and to gratify all 
our fancies. The other, we discovered after- 
ward, was carrying himself through college and 
supporting his mother and her younger children 
by teaching and writing. ‘To do that, then, 
cheerfully and steadily, was not to be distinct- 
ively good-hearted, but to spend your father’s 
money freely was: I wonder, if the rich boy’s fa- 
ther had lost his money, whether the boy might 
not have become such a man as Dr. Mitford. I 
know that the poor boy never would have been, 
And, Gerald, so long as what are called good- 
hearted fellows may be intolerably selfish, I 
shall be sorry to hear any of my friends de- 
scribed by that phrase only. 

Your friend, 
Ans Otp BacHgior. 








YOUTHFUL DESPONDENCY. 


Ww. occasionally have letters requiting an- 
swers too long or too elaborate for onr 
Correspondents’ column. Some of these we 
answer by mail, and some we. are obliged to 
leave unanswered; now and then comes one 
which we feel moved to reply to in the gross, 
so to speak, because the inquiries that it makes 
and the mood which it bespeaks seem to belong 
not to an individual mind alone, but to a large 
class of minds, 

For instance, a young man, a coliege-student, 
writes to us of his frequent dejection and de- 
spondency. We send him a response, the ten- 
or of which may be gathered from his second 
letter, wherein he says: “ Why, pray, should 
girls have any more reason to get dejected at 
times than young men? : 

‘You have a remarkably comfortable idea 
of life. It is very well (at least I don’t know 
that there is any harm in it) to sit comfortably 
down and say with Halleck ; 

‘The world is bright before thee, 

The summer flowers are thine ;’ 
but I have found in my short experience that 
the ‘summer flowers’ very frequently turn out 
to be somebody else’s...... 

“T want to devote my life wholly to the serv- 
ice of God and my fellow-men, and I am not 
afraid but what God will take care of me. 

“Tam not going to try particularly to make 
out a clear case of trouble, but I will simply 
repeat that, incredible as it may appear, I do 
sometimes get dejected and perplexed, and I 
will tell you how it is: 

‘When the promises of God seem to fail 
me; when an oft-repeated prayer, reasonable 
enough in itself, and offered in all faith and earn- 
estness, remains unnoticed, apparently; when I 
succumb to the same temptation over and over 
again, God seemingly deserting me when I 
most need his help—when I come across cne 
postive assertion in one part of the Bible, and 
another quite as positive, but just the reverse 
of it in another, I get sometimes perplexed, 
sometimes despondent, sometimes both,” 

To all which we say, beginning at the be- 
ginning: Why, dear friend, should girls have 
more reason to be dejected than boys? Be- 
cause Satan finds more mischief for idle minds 
than for busy minds, and the idle minds belong 
to girls rather than to boys, The plane of or- 
dinary girl-life is lower than that of boy-life. 
A young man is expected to bestir himself and 
show cause for his being in the world, . A 
young woman may follow for years a career of 
animated idleness without exciting remark. A 
boy goes through school with so settled a con- 
viction that his school is but the first step of 
his active life, that he never thinks of it as a 
conviction. It is simply one of the assumed 
facts. He knows that his school is only prep- 
aration, and that when he comes out the real 
battle begins. To the girl, her school is prob- 
ably that part.of life which gives her the most 
freedom, the most serious and real aims, the 
most mental exertion, the most natural and com- 
prehensive activity. When she leaves school ~ 
her education is finished, and in too many in- 
stances her intellectual growth is finished also. 
Too often succeed years of frivolity, or at best 
triviality, of mental indolence and aimlessness, 
which make her the easy prey of discontent 
and despondency. We do not say this ought 
to be or must be, but that it is. If we were 
concerned with that branch of the subject we 
might perhaps dwell upon the wrong of it, but 
now we only wish to insist that there is no foe 
to low spirits like something to do, and the need 
and the will to do it, and here boys have immeas- 
urably the advantage of girls, as boys and girls 
go. A boy may not know whether, when he 
leaves school, he will become a cotton-planter 
or a school-teacher, a civil engineer or an uncivil 
hotel-clerk, a drummer in a dry-goods house 
or an Episcopal minister, but he knows quite 
well that he must be something, and he gener- 
ally starts with a purpose to make that some- 
thing rather above the common achievement, 
and very likely does not find out that it is not, 
till it is too late to feel uncomfortable over it. 
But the need and the possibility of being some- 
thing, and the determination and the effort to 
become something, must, it would seem, be 
enough to keep a young man’s head above the 
blue waters for at least all a young man’s years. 

Our friend has but a poor opinion of our 
‘comfortable life.” He evidently pictures us 
as reclining on a bed of roses, and languidly 
bidding poor stragglers oter Sahara to pluck 
the inaccessible flowers of the mirage. Not at 
all, On the contrary, we heartily advise them 
to let all such pickings alone. The summer 
flowers are thine, but not till summer-time ; not 
while-you have as yet felt only the stir of the 
spring. When you have braved and borne the 
burden and heat of the day, you may look for 
your garlands of lilies and roses; but it is yours 
now to break ground, to plant seed, to pull 
weeds, to find your account in the doing, and 
feel that it is uncovenanted mercies if you get 
so much as a whiff of fragrance or a flash of 
color from somebody else’s garden as you go 
by. The supreme joy of young life should be 
in the untrammeled, harmonious action of 
fresh, healthful, vigorous faculties, What are 
filpwers, or summer, or any thing that fate can 
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give compared to this keen and exquisite de- 
light which fate can not withhold, which in- 
heres in youthful blood ? 

And what does it mean, good friend, this 
talk of succumbing again and again to the 
same temptation? Do you not see that you 
are confessing a shameful and unmanly weak- 
ness, and confessing it as if it were a light mat- 
ter, that might enlist sympathy, but merited 
nothing more serious or severe? You are con- 
fessing a defect of character, which, if organic, 
is fatal, and if not organic, threatens, under 
this treatment, speedily to become so. You 
look askance over one shoulder at the Divine 
Being, as if He were responsible for your sins 


in not coming to the rescue; and over the- 


other at the Bible, as if that shared the blame 
in being so contradictory that really an ingenu- 
ous young man can not tell whut it would be at, 
Nothing can be more false and futile. There 
is as much danger of effeminacy and sentiment- 
ality in the religious character as in any other 
part of the man; and any dependence upon God 
for that which a man can do himself is the most 
deceitful and dangerous effeminacy. Prayer 
itself is a delusion if it weakens a man’s sense 
of responsibility—if it enables him to bring in 
his Creator as a partner in his guilt. ‘Tempta- 
tion is a thing to be avoided, if possible; if en- 
countered, to be resisted. That is the long and 
the short of the whole matter. If it be not 
resisted, it is the man’s own weakness or wick- 
edness, or both. God apparently works in hu- 
manity through human faculties, tastes, and 
powers, so far as we can judge. He is no Deus 
ex machina—deaf, from some inscrutable rea- 
son, toga hundred prayers, but awakening, from 
some equally inscrutable cause, at the one hun- 
dred and first to give help at a pinch. In the 
will of a man rising up strong and imperious, 
driving back, crushing down, trampling out 
temptation, the Divine Helper works. But He 
works unseen, unannounced, He gives no sign. 
He apparently respects human individuality too 
much, He regards too highly the work of His 
own hands to go outside of it and prop it up, as 
if it were not of itself all-sufficient to every end 
for which it was designed. Consequently, all 
prayer addressed to Heaven for such an inter- 
vention must go, apparently, unnoticed. 

Our letter is already long, yet we shall be 
forced to add a postscript before we have done 
with it. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WRAPS. 


A LARGE importation of French wraps shows 
the styles for spring. The material is very 


heavy gros grain, and the trimming such elab- | 


orate quantities of lace as were never used be- 
fore. Both thread and guipure lace are used. 
The garment is bordered with wide lace, while 
row after row of narrow lace in box-pleated frills 
is laid on a net foundation and made to form 
the entire back, the flowing sleeves, or the side 
gores of a silk garment. ‘There are three shapes 
—the short paletot, the long casaque, and the 
Metternich mantle. This may not seem to 
promise much that is novel, yet the new shapes 
show so many changes and modifications that 
among fifty none looked familiar, and scarcely 
any two were alike. The paletot is loose like 
the sailor jacket and slightly longer, or else it is 
partly fitted to the figure by side bodies. In all 
cases it is slashed in various places to give it 
sufficient spring over the large tournures that 
will continue to be worn. It may be cut open 
half-way up each front, or under the arms, or in 
the back, or in all these places, and the trim- 
ming is carried all the way up the centre of the 
back, giving the garment the appearance of be- 
ing open behind. The neck is cut out in heart- 
shape, quite low in front, and finished with a 
ruche or ruff of the trimming lace. A large bow 
fastens the front, or else buttons with loops are 
added. Sleeves are almost invariably widely 
flowing, or else sabots, with a band to run the 
hand through, and a rufile below. If coat-sleeves 
are retained a separate cuff is set on reaching 
nearly to the elbow. 

To show what novelty there may be in a pale- 
tot we describe one. The fronts, of corded silk, 
hang loose and square below the belt, and are 
slashed half-way up the centre. Thread lace 
three inches wide, headed by the soft old-fash- 
ioned moss trimming, edges this part of the 
jacket. At the back a sort of yoke of silk fits 
over the shoulders, from which falls the straight 
loose back made of black net, covered with many 
rows of narrow lace in box-pleated frills, with a 
satin piping above each row. The large flowing 
sleeves, open to the arm-hole, are entirely of 
net covered with pleated lace frills and piping. 
A thick ruche of black lace is around the neck. 

New casaques are of medium length and very 
bouffant, many of them havingsadditional widths 
at the back that give the appearance of a double 
basque, or a third skirt if the garment is worn 
with a short silk skirt. This third skirt may be 
simulated by trimming, but more often the ma- 
terial is set on and lined with foundation net to 
make it more bouffant. The front is buttoned 
all the way down, and is frequently trimmed to 

. outline a Louis XIV. waistcoat. Revers at the 
neck are wider and longer than those worn at 
present, sloping gradually to a point at the belt, 
somewhat in the shape of a fichu. These give 
a gracoful tapering appearance to square fig- 
— The vest trimming suits slight figures 

est. 
is finished by a full ruche of lace, or else the 
fronts are rounded, open half-way to the belt, 





; called the Gladstone. 
When there are no revers the high neck ; 


and edged with a standing lace frill. The very 
large sleeves are open up the inside of the arm, 
or else closed and inserted very high on the 
shoulders to make them hang backward like the 
drapery of the Metternich mantle. Belts are of 
plain watered or repped belt ribbon, or else folds 
of silk with bows, basque ends, tassels, passe- 
menterie ornaments, or double pleated ruches 
behind. A few garments have a sort of bretelle 
sash hanging from the shoulders. No epaulets. 

A model casaque has an easy-fitting front held 
by a belt; the corsage back is tight, while the 
back of the skirt is very full, and made more prom- 
inent by a long pointed basque added at the belt. 
The revers extend in a point to the belt in front 
and are square behind. ‘They are of a separate 
piece of silk elaborate with pleated lace. Sabot 
sleeves. Chantilly lace headed by a silk ruche 
notched and placed over a lace ruche, forms the 
trimming. Wide treble box-pleating of silk and 
a passementerie ornament instead of a sash. 

Metternich mantles are entirely unchanged in 
shape. ‘The sleeve-like drapery is frequently 
made of lace. 

TRIMMINGS. 

Lace will be as universal a trimming for sum- 
mer garments as velvet has been for those of the 
winter. ‘Those who can not afford fine lace will 
resort to the excellent imitations that puzzle a 
connoisseur, as during the winter much velveteen 
trimming has been worn in lieu of velvet. For 
the narrow lace used as frills sharply-pointed 
edges are most effective. White lace is worn in 
Paris on black silk wraps and suits, but this re- 
quires refined French taste to arrange it so that 
itis not too conspicuous. Black lace over white 
lace will better suit the quiet taste of American 
ladies. Mossy crimped fringes, moss galloon, 
and passementerie appear on French garments. 


Worth orders jet to be mingled with the great ° 


quantities of passementerie that are manufactured 
for him. There are no new hand-made trim- 
mings, but many are still used, especially side- 
pleatings, either flat without heading, or in frills, 
and in both cases bound with satin. Velvet will 
not be discarded. A jaunty little paletot is beau- 
tifully trimmed with two rows of velvet points 
with points of lace appearing between. Anoth- 
er trimming is alternate box-pleated frills of satin 
and gros grain. These frills are bias, double of 
the material, an inch wide when finished, sewed 
on to overlap each other, and the cluster of four 
or six frills is headed by a satin piping and stand- 
ing frill. 

One thing that the Bazar gladly tells when it 
can is, that the garments of last season may be 
readily altered into the new shapes—paletots by 
being slashed at intervals, and casaques by add- 
ing a double buoffant skirt. ‘The coat-sleeves 
may be improved by putting widely-pleated ruf- 
fles of silk or lace at the elbow. It is always 
possible to match gros grain sufficiently well and 
to re-trim it, and as these garments may be worn 
with any dress, it is economy to purchase a black 
silk wrap or to restore an old one. 


BLACK SILK SUITS. 


These confections indicate what the outside 
garments of suits will be, and are given as 
guides to our correspondents who are inquiring 
how they shall make the black suits, either of 
silk, mohair, or alpaca, without either of which 
no outfit is complete. Short skirts are not 
changed in shape, and are trimmed with bias 
bands, satin rouleaux, and the inevitable flounces 
put on in various ways. One plan is to leave the 
skirt plain four inches from the edge, and then 
arrange the trimming to sweep down from the 
belt, to simulate a tunic. Over this is a real 
tunic, forming pointed wings, with the trimming 
following the outlines of the tunic, to give the 
appearance of two or three tunics or basques. A 
black silk French suit, the first among the im- 
portations, has a narrow skirt with two rows of 
side pleatings bound with satin. These are a 
finger deep, straight of the material, and are put 
on above the edge of the-skirt, straight around 
it, and quite apart from each other. ‘The over- 
skirt has a narrow apron front, only half a yard 
at the bottom, and tapering to perfect flatness at 
the top; a side gore measuring but a quarter of a 
yard in width ; and two full straight back widths 
that are three-fourths of a yard long. Over the 
back and side widths is a shorter skirt lined with 
foundation and lightly puffed on the skirt beneath 
it. Cascades of loops and bows down the centre 
and sides hold this in place. A side pleating 
surrounds the skirt and apron front, the bouffant 
being untrimmed. The tiny basque worn with 
this has two sharp points behind, square vest 
front, and plain sleeves full below the elbow. 
The neck is rounded low and trimmed with a 
ruche, 

COLOR UPON COLOR. 


We next describe a dinner dress, representing 
the ‘‘ color upon color” spoken of by our Parisian 
correspondent. It is composed of gros grain of 
three shades, écru, almond-color, and brown. 
The skirt of the palest écru shade has a slight 
train of fifty-four inches, trimmed with three 
flounces of the darker almond-color cut in large 
scallops, a box-pleat between each scallop, and 
edged with leaf-brown fringe very narrow and 
crimped. Between each flounce, and at the edge 
of the skirt, is a band of brown silk. Very short 
upper skirt of almond-color with apron front, two 
points behind, and ruffled trimming. Basque of 
the écru silk with pointed front and square back. 
Heart-shaped corsage and antique sleeves. The 
colors are exquisitely blended, and this is one of 
the handsomest dresses of the season. 


NOVELTY FOR GENTLEMEN, 


The latest scarf introduced for gentlemen is 
It is like the Stanley— 
broad, flat folds of moiré or gros grain conceal- 
ing the entire shirt-front; but is improved by 
having an inner fold of white satin like that worn 





inside vests. Pale lavender and blue scarfs are 
worn for afternoon, black scarfs for business 
purposes. Price $2 50 to $3. Standing collars 
with the points in front turned over as if broken 
by accident, are most worn. 


FULL DRESS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


A black dress-coat, with vest and pantaloons 
of the same, remains the full-dress toilette for 
gentlemen. The coat and vest open low in front, 
and a fold of white silk or satin is placed inside 
the vest to give the appearance of an inner vest. 
Economically disposed gentlemen use a fold of 
Marseilles, which is quite as pretty, and is easily 
kept fresh. Blue coats and gilt buttons are seen 
at almost every large ball, but are still looked 
upon as innovations, White cravat ties, and the 
broad Stanley scarf of light pearl or mauve satin, 
are worn. The English suit, blue or black frock- 
coat, with pearl-colored pantaloons, prevail for 
day receptions and small parties. Tailors charge 
from $75 to $100 for a full-dress suit. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Diepen; and Messrs. Lorp & TayLor ; 
and Union Apams & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


At the funeral of Mr. WestEy HARPER, on 
the 17th ult., one little incident was noticeable 
and noteworthy, revealing, as much perhaps as 
any unimportant incident could reveal, the un- 
affected modesty of character of the deceased, 
and the sincere regard he felt for those who had 
been long and faithfully connected with the 
house. Instead of selecting from among the 
many prominent and good men who would 
have deemed it an honor to have been his 
pall- bearers, he himself selected, in part, for 
that ‘duty, four of the oldest trustees of the 
church of which he was a member, and four 
of the oldest employés of the house—the lat- 
ter gentlemen being Mr. Witi1am H. Dema- 
REST, who has been employed there both in 
the composing-room and office for thirty-seven 
years; Mr. HENRY Marsu, foreman of the com- 
posing-room, who has been employed in the es- 
tablishment forty-eight years; Mr. Davin W. 
Lewis, foreman of the press-room; and Mr. 
THOMAS FARRINGTON, foreman of the paper and 
ware-room. The latter has been in the employ of 
the Messrs. Harper for fifty years, and was one 
of their earliest apprentices. Probably there 
could not be found in any printing or publish- 
ing establishment in this, or in the old country, 
four employés who had been so long continu- 
ously in one house as these four estimable gen- 
tlemen; and it is doubtful if in any other branch 
of industry in the United States the same specta- 
cle could have been witnessed. There was an- 
other circumstance connected with the family 
of the Harpers and the church in which these 
services were held, that perhaps did not occur 
to either of the clergymen who officiated on the 
occasion—namely, that the remains of the grand- 
father of Mr. WESLEY HaRPER were interred, 
and were at that moment lying, underneath the 
chancel of the church, and directly under the 
spot where Mr. WESLEY HarPeEer’s body* was 
then resting. Five generations of the family 
had worshiped in that church. 

—On New-Year’s Day last the sick-room of 
the late MattHew Davis GREEN, of this city, 
was cheered with a visit from THURLOW WEED. 
The poor invalid, in speaking of it to Supervisor 
TaYLor, RuFus F. ANDREWS, and M. R. Brew- 
ER, who had called on him “ with charitable 
thoughts intent,” said, addressing Mr. TayLor: 
“‘There’s been one here, Joe, who wouldn’t for- 
get the old sport, and his visit is worth them 
all. You couldn’t guess who it was. No, you 
couldn’t? But I'll tell you who it was, and you 
wouldn’t believe it; but it’s God’s truth, he was 
here.” ‘*Who was it, Mat?’ inquired Mr. T. 
‘““Why, Joe, no one else but the OLD Man. Yes, 
on Christmas-Day, in the storm and slush, the 
old man came by himself. _Under his arm he 
brought that large box of hot-house grapes you 
see there on the bureau. He staid here a long 
time talking about the old political fights we 
had been in; and he told me, Joe, he had always 
found me true, and trusted me without fear of 
being sold out. When he said ‘Good-by, Mat,’ 
and shook my hand, he told me to let him know 
if I wanted any thing. But God bless his old 
heart’’—and here the tears fairly convulsed 
him—‘‘when he shook hands with the old 
woman he left a $50 greenback, and before 
she could thank him he was down the stairs 
and gone.’”’ I could not help thinking to my- 
self, ‘‘ Who was the old man?” In a moment I 
was satisfied. Rousing himself from the lan- 

uor the exertion had brought on, and rais- 
ing himself in bed, with a bold voice, old Mat 
said: ‘Joe, THURLOW WEED never was known 
to go back on a friend.” 

—A pleasant letter from Washington, in the 
Evening Post, sketching notable persons and 
houses in the capital, alludes to Mrs. Fisn ‘as 
much admired and liked as well.” A lady re- 
marked of her, ‘‘She is a good woman; a woman 
of the world, but not a worldly woman.”” Mrs. 
BELKNAP, wife of the War Secretary, is another 
lady whose receptions are particularly pleasant. 
She is young; handsome enough to be admired, 
agreeable enough to be sought after, and kind 
enough to be thoroughly liked. She has the 
finest of all good-breeding, that which springs 
from unselfishness. Every body who now goes 
to Washington is asked, ‘‘ Have you seen ROBE- 
son? He isso jolly!’ He is a merry bachelor 
of fifty, who has always lived well; lives in a 
cozy little three-story house on I Street, next to 
WORMLEY’S, who supplies his table and super- 
intends his establishment. He gives pleasant 
little dinner-parties, and occasionally a small 
evening reception. There is always a certain 
charm in going to a bachelor’s establishment, 
especially when its head is full of ‘jolly’ hos- 
pitality as is Mr. RoBeson. No sooner does he 
hear your name and has shaken your hand, at 
his receptions, than he says: ‘‘ Now, go right 
into the back parlor, and see if you can’t get 


| something to eat;”’ and frequently he runs in 
* to see how the feeders get on. 


Every body 
seems to like RopEson. Why shouldn’t they 
like ROBESON ? 

—It seems to be settled that M. Prevost- 
PARADOL has been appointed French Minister to 
the United States. ile owes the appointment 





young man—forty-one—won distinction at col- 
lege, and was elected in 1866 a member of the 
French Academy. His distinction has been won 
mainly by his contributions to the press, and 
until recently he has been an bag eg rhger ees | 
enemy to the Empire. He has had no officia 

experience whatever. It is understood that M. 
OLLIVIER offered him‘a position in the French 
Cabinet, but he preferred not to commence his 
public career in a place so responsible. 

—It was reserved for Major GARDNER, com- 
mander of the Marines on board the British man- 
of-war Monarch, at the PEazopy procession in 
Portland, to be the first English officer to com- 
mand a troops on American soil since the 
war of 1815. 

—The QUEEN told her son Prince Arty to 
communicate to Mr. THORNTON, while in Wash- 
ington, her intention of creating Mr. T. a bar- 
onet, in consideration of his diplomatic services. 
The young man communicated. 

—Washington society has just now the pres- 
ence of a lady who eminently has the right to be 
there—Madame De CHamBRUN. Her husband, 
the Marquis, is an attaché of the French Lega- 
tion; the Madame is a grand-daughter of General 
La Fayette, and one of the most attractive wo- 
men at the capital. She inherits her grandfa- 
ther’s love for republican principles. She has 
been only a short time in the country, but the 
Marquis has been here, more or less, for a num- 
ber of years. It is said he is writing a history 
of our Republic. He has always been connected 
with the European press, and ranks high as a 
literary man at home. 

—KatTE FIELD, OLIVE Loan, and the women 
lecturers generally, seem to be meeting with the 
— professional and social success in the 

est. 

—How things do get confused! An Iowa 
journal, for instance, announces: ‘‘ Died in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age, Mr. JoHN SMITH, hus- 
band of the Hon, Janz SmiTH, at her residence 
in Nashua, this morning at six o’clock. Mr. 
SMITH was a meek and quiet husband, beloved 
for the graces of a cultivated and trained nature, 
He excelled in the domestic virtues.” 

—In Illinois there seems to have been pro- 
duced an unusual amount of hilarity simply be- 
cause Mrs. AMELIA Hoss has been elected a 
J — of the Peace of Jersey County. Majori- 
ty, 26. 
ype newspaper rustic makes bold to express 
the opinion that RevELs is a new name, but not 
a new thing in the United States Senate. 

—The literary world of Prussia is in an agree- 
able flutter at the announcement that the Queen 
of that kingdom has a religious novel in press. 
At the same time Paris is editied by the news 
that Dumas is writing a play on the TRAUPMANN 
murders. 

—Miss Susan B. ANTHONY now and then aban- 
dons herself to pleasantry. Recently Mr. Sum- 
NER Observed to some of the leading members 
of the Women’s Suffrage Convention, in Wash- 
ington, that he never yet declared for or against 
women suffrage. ‘‘I know you haven't,” said 
Miss ANTHONY; “I’ve watched you as a cat 
watches a mouse.”’ 

—A clever Washington writer, sketching the 
notabilities that now pervade Washington, says, 
if any one wishes to understand General FRE- 
MONT, they must study the person who sits at 
the same table, a softened likeness of Senator 
BENTON (whose daughter she is), What ahead 
that is, with the face dividing equally on wo- 
manly kindness and great mental power! With 
a profusion of gray hair, worn smoothed back 
and flowing naturally in a net, above the strong, 
sweet face, one is reminded of some old French 
portrait of some one out of many women who 
left a memory to dwell upen. There is not a 
more charming conversationist than Mrs. F. It 
is hard to tell whether it is more winning than 
admirable. 

—Miss PHEBE Covuzins, Esq., of St. Louis, 
Attorney, etc., is described by Don PiatrT as a 
young woman about twenty-one, tall, well- 
formed, and strikingly handsome. Her hair is 
of the raven hue, and her heavy eyebrows and 
lashes give force to a most intellectual face. 
“She approached the stand with timid graceful- 
ness that won all hearts before she said a word; 
and then assuming, apparently without design, 
an exquisite pose, she opened her lips, and the 
sweet voice came ringing out like coins dropped 
down a many-fathomed well. There’s no use in 
attempting to criticise that address. It was the 
loveliest ever seen, the sweetest ever heard. Go 
thy ways, PHEBE, conquering and to conquer. 
A platoon of such advocates would carry suf- 
frage as a south wind carries odors, blessed and 
blessing.”’ 

—Farming on the grand scale, which they 
practice in the West, seems to pay. Mr. Dat- 
RYMPLBE, the conspicuous farmer of Minnesota, 
has made, during the last three years, a clear gain 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars—all 
by delving the soil. 

—‘‘ ANNE BREWSTER’”’ writes from Rome, that 
on the day previous to the date of her letter 
she breakfasted with Miss Cusuman, “‘ and never 
saw her agro so well. She is in excellent 
spirits, also, and all the anxieties and suffering 
of the past summer seemed like a bad dream in 
view of her really healthy appearance and gay 
manner.” 

—It being announced that’ BsornsTserne 
Bsornson, the Norwegian novelist, intends to 
give readings in this country, the flippant joker 
will probably remark that if the gentleman has 
mastered his own name, so as to pronounce it 
at a single sitting, the fact is strong evidence 
that he is a good elocutionist. But the name is 
not difficult to speak. Make the jan ¢ wherever 
it occurs, and you find the name quite enphoni- 
ous. 

—The Rev. Dr. Jonn Hatz says, “ Let foreign 
critics blame us with wasting money on dress, 
on art, on equipages, and what not; wé can look 
the world in the face, point to our pulpits, and 
reply fearlessly: ‘ At least we have kept down 
the cost of preaching.’ ”” 

—Professor FaraDay used to say, in reference 
to his humble origin, that when bread was very 
dear, his mother, at the beginning of the week, 
gave him a loaf of bread for himself, that he 
might have the management of it entirely. He 
immediately marked it out carefully into four- 
teen portions, one of which he ate each morning 
and evening, thus learning his first lesson in fru- 
gal economy. 

—The only stock company in the world formed 
solely for publishing the books of a single author 
is France. The author is LAMARTINE. The com- 


solely to his intellectual ability. He is still a , pany has recently made an encouraging “ divvy.” 
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de toile, and the others in point d’esprit. Work the outer 
edges of the lambrequin in button-hole stitch. The same de- 
sign may be used for tapestry-work, in which case it is worked 
ona dark foundation, with two shades of a color. 


Waste-Basket in Gobelin Embroid- 
ery, on Wood-Canvas, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustration on page 165. 

Tu1s waste-basket consists of six pieces 
of wood-canvas, pointed on 
the upper edges, each of 
which is seventeen inches 
long and seven inches wide 
on the upper, aud five on 
the under edge, and whicli 
are then fastened on a paste- 
board bottom, which is fur- 
nished with three feet. .of 
bended reeds (wood-canvas 
consists of slender reeds wo- 
ven together). Bind these 
pieces with ribbon around 
the edges, and then work 
them with violet wool in 
gobelin embroidery, in the 
design, Fig. 19, of the Sup- 

* plement for Harper's Bazar, 
“Vol. IL, No. 58. The il- 
lustration, Fig. 4, gives a 


Fan with Point Lace Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘THIS fan has an ivory frame covered with blue silk, which is 

ornamented on one side with a point lace covering lying 
loosely over the silk. Fig. 2 gives a full-sized 
section of the point lace cover, and shows the 
manner of working and the continuation of the 
design. Draw the design on smooth writing-pa- 
per or oiled linen, in the manner explained in 
the Supplement, sew on the tape along the out- 
lines, and complete the work 
by filling the design figure with 
lace stitches. For the manner 
of working see illustrations, 
Figs. 1-6, Fire Screen, in Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. IIL, No. 4. 


Squares in Netted Gui- 
pure, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE squares may be set 
together alternately to form ti- 
dies, or they may be used sin- 
gly for toilette cushion covers, 
etc. The foundation is work- 
ed with thread in straight net- 
ting, and is then worked with 
thread in the manner shown 
by: the illustration in point 
desprit, point de toile, and 
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Fig. 1.—Fan witn Point Lace Cover. 




















eam Sete [a ie Lae, 9S EXT XC i Design for Netted Guipure Lambrequin. ag 
Ss 1 Gia A 3 > Tye . See illustration on page 165. 
, . oh tty, , ~ Tuts pretty lambrequin serves for window cushions, curtains, 
Kis covers, etc. It may also be worked with thread, or with twist- 
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Fig. 2,—MANNER OF PREPARING WIRE FoR Carp BASKET. 
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ed or zephyr wool. First work a foundation in a straight net- 
m. ting, and work this in the given design; the white parts in point 
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Fig. 2.—Square 1n NetrepD GUIPURE. 
point de reprise. The middle part of the square, Fig. 1, is worked 
in point de toile, with the edges overseamed of the square thus 


formed. 
Card Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Materials: White covered wire, blue twisted wool, blue silk, crys- 
tal beads, blue ribbon an inch wide, blue percale. 

This pretty basket serves to hold visiting cards, or it may be used 
as a fancy work-hasket. The foundation is of wire, which is wound 
first with blue twisted wool, and then with crystal beads strung on 
blue silk. The original consists of a circular bottom four inches in 
diameter, and twelve leaf-like sections, bent as shown by the illus- 
tration. For making each leaf first take a piece of wire eleven inch- 
es long and bend it in a pointed loop, which must be two inches 
wide at the distance of an inch and a half from the point. On the 
point of this loop fasten a piece of wire four inches long, which forms 
the vein of the leaf, and is bent as shown by Fig. 1; the three ends 
of wire must come close to- 
gether on the under edge of 
the leaf. Then wind the wire 
foundation with wool and 
beads in the manner shown by 
Fig. 2. Now take a circu- 


full-sized section of this work. For each square of the design 
work two adjacent stitches together, always running the needle 
between the reeds; in beginning the embroidery fasten the thread 
on the thread joining the reeds; and when it is desired to pass 
over from one point of the design to another, fasten the thread 
straight over the point in which the needle is to be drawn out. 
It is advisable to work the design figures in the width in two 
halves, and, always working from above down, finish first one and 
then the other half. The trimming of the basket consists of sin- 
gle leaves worked with green wool in four shades, which are then 
arranged in a garland on a strip of pasteboard covered with some 
green material. For making the leaves, draw the outlines in dif- 
ferent sizes on stiff linen, and work in satin stitch, as shown by 
Fig. 2, which gives a leaf in full size. _As will be observed, sev- 
eral shades must be used for each leaf. Cut out the finished leaves, 
and for the middle vein fas- 
ten on a wire, which must 
extend down for the stem, 
and which is wound with 
green wool, and fastened 
down on the leaf by means 





2 
lar piece 
of paste- of half- 
board four polka 
inches in di- stitch; 
ameter, cov- work the 


er it with blue 
percale, and 
fasten on three 7s 
feet, arranged as ~ .: 
shown by the illus- ; 
tration. Each of ff 
these consists also of : 
two wires, the one of * 
which is eight inches 

long, with one end bent 

up in the form ofa snail, 

and finished with a large 
erystal bead; the other 
piece of wire, which is six 
inches long, is bent into a 
point inthe middle. Then sew 
the twelve leaf-like figures on 
the outer edge of the pasteboard 
piece, cover the upper side of the 
latter with a coil of the bead cord, 
and fasten the outsides of the leaves 
together with a circle of the same 
cord, as shown by Fig. 1. The leaves 
are fastened to this hoop by means of 
blue silk. For the handle bend two 
pieces of wire, each nineteen inches long, 
in the manner shown by the illustration, 
fasten a large crystal bead on each end of 
these, and wind them with a bead cord. 
Lastly, edge the inside of the bottom of the 


side veins 
of the leaves 
in the same 
manner with 
the same stitch. 
Fig. 3 gives an- 
other leaf in full 
size; this is made 
of several layers of 
green and ‘reddish 
brown crape laid on 
each other; the edges 
are worked in button- 
hole stitch over a founda- 
tion of fine wire, and the 
veins are worked in herring- 
bone stitch. Leaves of this 
kind may also be used for trim- 
ming bell-pulls, lamp-mats, ete. 


Bell or Lamp Mat. 

See illustration on page 165. 
TuIs mat may be made of any size, 
and is suitable for ‘either a lamp or 
table bell mat. The original is four 
inches in diameter without the border. 
With green zephyr wool make a founda- 
tion of 6 st. (stitches), join this in a round 
4) by means of 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work 
77 thereon eleven rounds sc. (single crochet), al- 
basket with a box-pleated ruche of blue ribbon, Y ways putting the needle through both upper 
*and ornament the handle with bows of the same Fig. 2.—Section or Point Lace Cover ror Fan. 7 veins of each stitch. 12th round.—Always al- 
ribbon, as shown by the illustration. ’ Four Size. ~¢ ternately 1 tc. (treble crochet), 2 ch. (chain), 
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DESIGN FOR 
LAMBREQUIN IN 
Netrep Gut- 

PURE OR Tap- 
ESTRY WoRK. 


crochet on the other 
side of the vein three 
times alternately 1 pi- 
cot, 2 se. in the follow- 
ing 2 st., pass over ! st. 
and repeat from > till 
the round is finished. 
Cut the thread, fasten it, and ornament the middle of the mat with a 
point Russe figure, and the edge of the raised border with a chain-stitch 
row of green filoselle 
silk. (See  illustra- 
tion.) Each leaf on 
the border of the mat 
is also ornamented, in 
the manner shown by 
the illustration, with 
chain stitch and point 
Russe of green silk. 


passing over i st. of the 
former round; the te. 
_ are crocheted in the 
back one of the two up- 
per veins of each sc. 
13th round. — 2 Ite. in 
each st. of the eleventh 
round, putting the needle around the front vein of each st. Between the 
stitches of the 12th and 13th rounds lay a heavy strand of green zephyr wool, 
and then crochet the fourteenth round. 
Work sl. on the st. of both rounds to- 
gether, so that these shall be fastened 
together; the stitches of this round 
must be widened or narrowed enough 
to make them divisible by 5. For the 
leaves on the border of the mat work 
two rounds as follows: Ist round of 
the border.— * 4 sc. on the first 4 st. 
of the former round, 9 ch., passing over 
. Gentleman’s 
Crochet Morning 
Boot. 
Tus pretty boot is 
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Fig. 1.—Waste-Parer Basket 1x GoBELIn P Fig. 2.—SecTion oF CrocHet Work-B«.@, 
EMBROIDERY ON Woop-Canvas. Y Four Size. 


worked with dark brown zey-h- 
yr wool in ordinary Tunisian 
or Afghan stitch, and is era- 
broidered with figures work - 
ed in cross stitch in Turkish 
colors. For the pattern get 
a shoemaker to measure the 
foot, and crochet according so 
the pattern: begin at the ive 
with a foundation of the req- 
uisite length, and crochet the 
foot, either separately or in 
connection with theleg. Hav- 
ing worked the figures, finish 
the edges with overcast stitch- 
es, sew on # felt sole, and 
finish the upper front with 
heavy bright-colored cord and 
‘ig. 2. EMBROIDERED Lear For WASTE- “— 
Vises Maaeen Crochet Work-Bag. 

f Turis work-bag is crocheted 
with black, green, and red silk twist over a foundation of fine gold 
cord which shimmers through the open stitches. The black silk 





FOR WasTE-Paper - BASKET. 


the last of these, 8 sc. on the following 
8ch., 1 sc. in the.same sl. of the former 
round, in which the last of the 4 sc. just 
mentioned were crocheted. 2d round.— 
* 1 sc. in the Ist st. of the former round, 
1 sc. in the second following st., passing 
over 1 st.; 2 sc. in the following two 
stitches, then four times alternately one picot, composed of 5 
ch. and 1 sc. in the first of these, 2 sc. on the following 2 st. 
of the former round; the fourth picot must come on the point 
of the crocheted bar which forms the vein of the leaf. Then} 








Fig. 3.—Crare 
Lear For WASTE- 
Paper Basket. 
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former round, first eight rounds with black silk. 
In the following four rounds add the red and 


stitches red, one stitch green, eleven stitches 
black. After every six rounds crocheted entire- 
ly with black silk repeat the 9th to 12th rounds, 
only taking care to alternate the position of the 
figures.. When the whole counts 95 rounds, 
work the satin stitch in the manner shown by 
Fig. 2. For each side-piece of the bag work in 
the same manner and the same design an oval 
piece four inches and a half high and three inch- 
es and a quarter wide, and line cach piece with 
pasteoard interlining and red silk wadded light- 
ly and quilted in diamonds, and bind the edges 
with ribbon. Join the pieces, in the manner 
shown by the illustration, with overcast stitches 
to within three inches and a half of one end of 
the principal piece, which is not sewed to the 
sides, and serves as a flap. Fasten with button 
and button-hole loop. Lastly, ornament the 
bag, in the manner shown by the illustrations, 
with ruches of red ribbon an inch and a quarter 
in width, and finish with handles eight inches 
long, which are crocheted over gold cord in the 
four rounds described from the 9th-12th rounds. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER LXVI.—( Continued.) 
NIGH UNTO DEATH, 


Att that night, and all the next day, he slept 
much and waked occasionally; rambling some- 
what in his talk from time to time; but for the 
most part conscious of all that was happening 
ramet him, He was now as anxious for his 
mother to arrive as he had before been anxious 
to avoid alarming her. Every time he waked 
he asked if there were yet any news of her. Did 
Claudia think she was already on the road? 
Was it likely she would sleep in London on the 


. way? How soon, at the earliest, could she reach 


Abbeville? To these questions Claudia replied 
as best she could, soothing his impatience, and 
calculating by the help of the Railway Guide 
that Lady De Benham might, if she started by 
the first morning train from Monmouth, and trav- 
eled incessantly, be with them between eight and 
nine o'clock on the second morning after receiv- 
ing the message. And this in fact she did; in- 
asmuch as her first telegram (delivered at the 
Hdtel Téte de Bouf next evening) announced 
that she had arrived in London, and was then 
starting by the night mail for Folkestone. 

And now his impatience became so ‘intense 
and his strength had ebbed so low that Claudia 
began to dread Jest he should sink under the ex- 
citement of the meeting. All that last night— 
the third, namely, from that on which Claudia’s 
summons was dispatched—he kept starting from 
sleep, counting the hours, and moaning that the 
dawn would never come. It came at length, 
however, and when he roused by-and-by from a 
restless doze the sun was shining. ‘Then he 
begged that the curtains might be drawn back, 
and the light admitted. 

*¢ What o'clock is it now?” he asked. 

** Just six. Your mother is by this time at 
Boulogne, waiting for her train. She will be 
here by nine at the latest.” 

** Still three hours.” 

**Only three hours. Try to sleep again, and 
they will soon be gone.” 

* And Bruno?” 

‘*Brono went at midnight by the Petite Vi- 
tesse. He is with her now.” 

De Benham sighed, and closed his eyes. 

** Claudia,” he said, presently, ‘‘she has loved 
me with a perfect love—and I—I have loved her 
—at ve all the world.” 

**}; that so?” 

And Claudia’s thoughts, as she said this, re- 
verted tc the unknown Juliet. 

** Ay—bove all the world. You have been 
very good .o me—Claudia. Be good also to 
her.” 

“¢T will try. ° 

‘«'Piiank you— God bless you.” 

Allethis he sai, without again opening his 
eyes, ad then lay s ‘ong silent that she thought 
he had fallen asleep. But he was not asleep. 
He was only exhausted, too weak to pursue any 
thing like a train of thoug..t, yet dwelling dream- 
ily on what had last been said. 

By-and-by he spoke again—only three words : 

** Kiss me, Claudia.” 

She bent over him quickly, and kissed him on 
the forehead, putting his hair back gently at the 
same time with her hand. ‘Then for a moment 
she let her fingers linger in those long dark 
meshes, and her lips parted, as if she were about 
to speak some words of wifelike tenderness. 
But those words, whatever they might have been, 
remained unuttered. She turned away instead, 





and held her peace; and sat down silently in her 
old behind the curtain at his i 

It was the first time she had kissed him; the 
first time he had ever asked her to doso. Now 
and then, in the last weeks of their engagement, 
he had made some formal pretense of saluting 
her when met or parted, coldly brushing 
her cheek with his mustache; but that was.all. 
He had never kissed her lips, or a kiss 
from hers. Never till now. Once, and once 


ment, she was half offended by it ; remembered, 
too, the words and the look by which it was ac- 
companied ; ay, and felt again the warmth of 
his breath and the sudden pressure of his lips. 
Many a time, also, when he was sleeping, she 
had longed to give back that kiss—anddared not. 
Dared not for fear of waking him; would not, 
had she dared, because of the pride that was 
rooted in her nature so deeply. 

And now that he had said to her—‘“‘ Kiss me, 
Claudia,” and she had kissed him—what was it 
worth ? “What did it imply? Not that he loved 
her. Not that he was even beginning to love 
her. Simply that he -was grateful—grateful, 
somewhat, for her care of himself; but grateful, 
above all, for the promises she had just given to 
him. And then she told herself that he only 
cared for her as one able and willing to carry on 
the main purpose of his life; and to be good to 
his mother, if he were taken from her. In her- 
self, and for herself, she was nothing to him. 

These were the thoughts that checked what 
she might have said, and caused her to turn 
away when her whole heart was going out to 
him in pity and tenderness. 

Meanwhile De Benham dropped asleep again ; 
and the chimes told off quarter after quarter ; 
and the time drew on to half past eight o'clock, 
when the early train from Boulogne would be 
due. Then Claudia went to another room, 
changed her dress, smoothed her hair, and or- 
dered breakfast to be prepared in the salon, 

By the time she had done this De Benham 
was awake and asking for her. a 

‘*It is just nine,” he said, querulously. ‘‘Is 
she never coming? Am I to die—to die in this 
place without seeing her again ?” tes: 

** Hark!” said Claudia, holding up her hand, 

There was a sound of rapid wheels turning the 
corner by the market-place, rumbling: under the 
port cochére, drawing up in the court-yard. The 
next moment Claudia was out in the , and , 
Lady De Benham, pale, breathless, from 
fatigue and anxiety, was hastening up to the land- 
ing at the farther end. 

The two women met half-way. 

**Ts he dead?” said the poor mother, trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

‘*No, no—waiting for you—asking for you! 
This way.” 

And Claudia took Lady De Benham by the 
arm as if she were a child; drew her on swiftly 
to the yellow chamber ; saw her dart to the bed- 
side; heard the first long, low sobbing wail of 
mingled joy and grief; and then, shutting the 
door upon that love and that greeting in which 
she had no part, turned away—alone. 





CHAPTER LXVII. 
TOO LATE, 


Wuat with the suspense of expectation and 
the emotion of meeting, the sick man became 
suddenly and signally worse about half an hour 
after Lady De Benham’s arrival at the Téte de 
Beuf. Such factitious strength as fever and ex- 
citement had helped to buoy him up with desert- 
ed him at a blow. His feeble pulse went down 
to the lowest ebb, as the barometer drops before 
a storm; and he fell into a succession of fainting 
fits, each more prolonged and more obstinate 
than the last. ‘The work of exhaustion was, in 
truth, so rapid, that it seemed at one time as 
if he could not possibly hold out through the day. 

All that evening, all that night, his life was 
despaired of. He was quite unconscious—un- 
conscious, that is to say, of where he was and 
who he was, and of the people watching by his 
bed; not unconscious, perhaps, of that strange 
Shore within sight of which his fragile bark was 
drifting; not unconscious, perhaps, of those 
sights and sounds, half from earth and half from 
heaven, voices of men and voices of angels, that 
meet and mingle midway across that dread mys- 
terious gulf that flows between the worlds. 

Monsieur Laportaire, having been in close at- 
tendance upon his patient all the day, sat up 
with him half the night as well; and in the 
morning a great physician, for whom he had tel- 
egraphed to Paris, arrived by the early train. A 
very great man in every sense was this famous 
physician from Paris. He was tall and he was 
bulky. He had a great head, and a great beard, 
and a great voice, and a great idea of his own 
importance. He wrote his prescription, too, in 
a handwriting so colossal that it sprawled over 
the page like the trail of some enormous beetle 
that had tumbled into the ink-bottle and escaped 
across the paper. 

Now it so happened that.De Benham had 
taken a turn for the better before this eminent 
man made his appearance. His breathing had 
become deeper and steadier; a certain warmth 
had begun to diffuse itself through his veins; a 
faint glow of returning life had dawned upon the 
deathlike pallor of his face. It seemed as if the 
vital wave, having ebbed to its farthest limit, had 
begun to flow back again. Nature, and youth, 
and Monsieur Laportaire (and perhaps the pray- 
ers of two women who loved him), had saved him, 
indeed, just at that extreme moment when sal- 





vation seemed no longer within reach. And 

in strict accordance with that supreme 
trary that governs things profession- 
al—the big man from Paris (having staid a very 
short time and pocketed’a very large fee) got 
the credit of it. 

For some days, however, it could scarcely be 
said of De Benham that he was even out of dan- 
ger. He was only out of danger in so far that, 
supposing him to have no relapses and to be 
tended with the most unremitting devotion, he 
might, by God's mercy, still recover. ‘The fever, 
it is true, had left him; but it had left him as 
helpless, and almost as unconscious, as an in- 
fant. So he slept, and waked, and was fed, and 
slept again continually; scarce knowing the dif- 
ference between day and night; aware always 
of some watchful presence in the room, of some 
tender hand ever ready to minister to his wants ; 
but so weak, so dreamy, so unobservant of things 
external, that for the most part he neither knew 
nor cared to know whether the noiseless footfall 
and the veady hand were those of wife or mother. 

Then, by degrees, that which Claudia had 
foreseen and dreaded began to be the case. 
Lady De Benham fell gradually into her own old 
place, usurping first one, and then another, of 
those duties upon which her daughter-in-law had 
come to set so high a price—usurping them, too, 
with a sense of undisplaced priority—that to 
Claudia was inexpressibly galling. And yet Lady 
De Benham, from. her own point of view, was 
justified. For what, she asked herself, was this 
stranger’s claim in comparison with her own? 
Of what value was that cold vow so lately taken, 
when weighed against the devotion of half a life- 
time? The marriage, she knew but too well, had 
been a marriage of convenience, of interest, of 
ambition—no true marriage in the sight of Heay- 
en; no irrevocable marriage, as yet, in the sight 
of man. Whereas she—was she not his mother? 
Had she not nursed him in sickness and adored 
him in absence? Had she not lived for him, 
prayed for him, struggled for him through as 
many years of exile and poverty as might twice 
outnumber the weeks of his loveless engagement 
to Claudia Hardwicke? 

It must be admitted, in sommon justice to 
Lady De Benham, that if she had dreamed how 
her son’s wife had come to love him, not for his 
vank, but for himself, she would have acted dif- 
-ferently. Hard as might have been the task, 
she would have yielded those privileges which 
now she believed to be reasonably and rightfully 
her own. But of this love she knew nothing; 


‘and so it came about that before she had been 


two days at Abbeville, she had taken the patient 
altogether into her own hands. 

And Claudia allowed her to do so; yielding 
more‘and more ground at each fresh encroach- 
ment; saying nothing; making no sign; with 
drawing. silently into the citadel of her pride; 
and, as she had all along foreseen she should do 
if it came to this, resigning those rights which 
she would condescend neither to dispute nor to 
share. 

And now, as the days went by and De Ben- 
ham began by little and little to take a firmer 
hold upon life, so she had to endure the unspeak~ 
able disappointment of seeing how, in all things, 
and for all things, he turned to his mother in- 
stead of to herself. If he thirsted, if his feet 
were cold, if his head was not high enough, it 
was toward Lady De Benham that he looked 
when he complained of the inconvenience: it 
was she who held the cup of*tisane, or spread 
the shawl, or placed the pillow. If he fancied 
to be to, it was—‘* Mutter, dear, another 
chapter of that Tauchnitz novel ;” or, ‘* Mutter, 
dear, do you remember where you left off yester- 
day in that poem of Browning’s?”” And then 
Lady De Benham would bring the book to his 
bedside and read to him, holding his hand the 
while, till he would fall asleep. Nor was this 
all. When his mother fetched him this or that, 
or arranged any little thing for his comfort, he 
would smile at her for it, looking pleased and 
peaceful, but saying nothing. Vet, if Claudia 
did the most trivial thing, he never failed to 
thank her for it,as he might have thanked a 
stranger. This pained her keenly. 

‘Don’t thank me,” she said, one day when, 
seeing that he was troubled by the light, she 
drew down the blind. 

‘¢ Why should I not thank you?” he asked, 
with a passing gleam of surprise. 

** Because it sounds as if you thought it gave 
me trouble.” 

** But it does give you trouble.” 

*¢T do not think so.” 

“Ah, but—but I should be most ungrateful, 
if—” 

He hesitated, and looked uncomfortable. 

** You do not thank your mother,” said Clau- 
dia, smiling. 

‘No; but then she ts my mother, and it 
seems only natural that she should do these 
things.” 

Claudia iced over instantly. 

‘¢ True,” she said, coldly, ‘‘I observe the dif- 
ference.” 

After that she never again desired him not to 
thank her. 

It was just at this time, when the constraint 
that he felt toward his wife was constantly man- 
ifesting itself in trifles, that De Benham’s love 
for his mother seemed to gain intensely from day 
to day. If she left the room, ten to one but his 
first word to Claudia would be something in her 
praise. When she came in, his whole counte- 
nance would brighten. His voice when he spoke 
to her had a softness, and his smile a sweetness, 
that Claudia never detected in them at other 
times. 

““TIt is so good, Miitterchen, to see you sitting 
there,” he would sometimes say. ‘‘ When you 
first came, and I used to wake and find you by 
my side, I could hardly believe it was not alla 
dream.” 





Another day, when she had been reading: 

**T don’t care what book you take up,” he 
said, tenderly. ‘* Your voice is like Cordelia’s, 
“ever soft, gentle, and low—an excellent thing in 
woman.’ I often listen to the voice alone, and 
not a bit to what you are reading,” 

Now there was nothing little or envious in 
Claudia Hardwicke’s nature.. Her faults were 
masculine in their kind. She was proud; she 
was ambitious; she was hard; but she was not 
naturally, jealous, or even exacting. These 
things, however, tried her severely. She put 
them from her at first, telling herself that Lady 
De Benham was the best of mothers, and De 
Benham the best of sons, and that it was her 
duty.to rejoice in their affection. But strive as 
she might to attain unto‘such rejoicing, it was 
impossible, as time went on, that she should not 
suffer, and suffer bitterly. She must have suf- 
fered if even she had not loved him. She must 
have suffered in the mere sense of solitude and 
exclusion; in the daily and hourly sight of an 
affection in which she had no part; in the knowl- 
edge that she was just the third person whose 
presence was a restraint upon them both. But 
loving him as cold and haughty women do love 
when their turn comes—silently, passionately, 
profoundly—great sorrow fell upon her as the 
weeks went on. , 

For, the more she suffered the more she loved ; 
and the more she loved, the more cold and dis- 
tant she became. 

As De Benham progressed toward recovery 
(and that progress was very slow indeed) she 
fell into solitary habits, going out alone in the 
early mornings and again in the afternoons; at- 
tending most of the Cathedral services; exploring 
the quaint old medieval town; and leaving the 
mother and son to themselves for hours together. 
For it was now May, and the days were long, 
and warm, and bright; and Abbeville, however 
it may have been improved into commonplace 
of late, was then as curious and picturesque a 
town as any in France, Claudia soon came to 
know the place by heart—all the tortuous alleys 
of antique gabled houses with overhanging up- 
per stories; all the windings of the sluggish, 
Flemish-looking canals and no less sluggish river ; 
the:curious bridges, some of wood, and some of 
stone; the neglected gardens and tottering sum- 
mer-houses on the banks of the Somme; the di- 
lapidated churches that seemed to have purpose- 
ly hidden themselves in the darkest court-yards 
and most out-of-the-way corners of the town; 
the ancient fortifications, now converted into 
pleasant slopes all green with grass and silvered 
over with daisies; the sleepy barges; the primi- 
tive Old-World charrettes, some drawn by oxen, 
that came rumbling in with country produce ev- 
ery morning; the wizened old women in their 
black hoods and cloaks; the men in their sabots 
and blouses; the sergents de ville in their cocked 
hats and yellow facings; the cripple who sold 
candles and little rosaries in the Cathedral porch; 
the soldiers; the beggars; the railway omnibus; 
the sights, and smells, and noises of the place— 
she knew these all familiarly ere long; even 
passing the gates at times and wandering along 
the poplar-bordered roads leading to the station, 
to St. Valery, and to the field of Cressy, where the 
great battle was fought five hundred years before. 

But picturesque as the place was, Claudia 
was now too restless and too unhappy to derive 
any real pleasure from these explorations. ‘The 
beauty was there, and she observed it; but that 
was all. It moved her to no delight—it roused 


,in her no thankfulness, To the proud, solitary 


woman wandering hither and thither with her si- 
lent anguish ever shut up in her heart, what joy 
could there be in effects of light and shadow, of 
architectural detail, of color and combination; 
in gabled roof, and curious iron-work, and reflec- 
tions of arches in still waters? 

The pleasantest sight of each day, however, in 
her eyes, was the great square in front of the 
Cathedral, which (besides the general market 
held there once a week) used to bloom like a 
garden every morning with fresh fruits and flow- 
ers and early vegetables. There the country wo- 
men sat behind their stalls under parti-colored 
umbrellas, ‘“‘ beautiful, Dedalian,” like variegated 
sunflowers of gigantic growth; and the great old 
gray Cathedral filled all one side of the place, 
half in shadow, half in sunshine—a mountain of 
carved stone, and painted glass, and sumptuous 
tracery. 

Claudia spent much of her time in the Cathe- 
dral. The doors were always open, and she 
used to go in and out as she pleased; resting 
there when she was tired; musing and dreaming 
up and down the shadowy aisles; listening to 
the friendly chimes ; kneeling like others at serv- 
ice time, and saying her own prayers to the roll- 
ing music of the organ and the chanting of the 
choir. The verger came to know her by sight 
ere long, and, taking her for as good a Catholic 
as the rest, used to sprinkle her with his asperge 
when she went out with the congregation. 

Meanwhile De Benham dragged on through 
all the stages of gradual convalescence, being 
carried first from the bed to the sofa in the mid- 
dle of the day—then sitting up to dinner in an 
easy-chair—then getting'as far as the adjoining 
salon—then being wheeled into the gallery when 
the day was warm enough and the sun was shin- 
ing. By-and-by,-as his strength returned, he 
drove out daily, and even walked with the sup- 
port of an arm to lean.upon and the help of a 
stick. His wound, also, healed as it had never 
healed till now, and promised soon to give him 
no further trouble. 

Abbeville, however, is not such a place as an 
invalid would choose to stay in when once he was 
strong enough to move elsewhere; and as De 
Benham got better he longed to escape from the 
street noises, the chimes, and the comfortless 
hotel. M. Laportaire recommended one of the 


north coast watering-places—Boulogne, or Ca- 
lais, or Dieppe... De Benham himself desired to 
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push on to one of the Swiss baths—Albisbrunn, 
or Pfeffers, or Loeche. But as yet he was too 
weak to undertake a long journey, or encounter 
prolonged fatigue of any kind. Claudia, listen- 
ing meanwhile to this project and that, waited to 
see how soon her mother-in-law would propose 
to return to the cottage near Benhampton. 

At length there came a morning when, Lady 
De Benham having gone out (it might be pur~ 
posely) into the town, De Benham asked his wife 
how she would like to spend some weeks at Spa, 


in Belgium. 

**[ should object to no place that would be 
likely to do you good,” replied Claudia. 

‘*T have a notion that I should like Spa,” he 
said. 

‘*T have heard that it is pretty; and not 
wanting in amusements.” 

‘¢ And it is on our way to Switzerland and the 
Rhine.” 

“ Yes—that is some recommendation.” 

He hesitated; looked down; fidgeted with a 
paper-knife and a book. ‘ 

**You would not, I suppose, enjoy it less,” he 
said, ‘* if my mother accompanied us ?” 

The question was an awkward one, and awk- 
wardly put, He might have said the same thing 
in half a dozen better ways; above all, without 
making it so difficult for Claudia to reply to him. 

She paused—not because she was taken by 
surprise, for she had foreseen something of this 
request; but that she might weigh her words be- 
fore uttering them. 

‘¢ What you will enjoy most is now, I think, 
the point to be considered,” she said at length. 

De Benham looked at her anxiously. He ob- 
served that she spoke with some constraint; but 
her face told nothing. 

‘*T wish nothing that you—do not wish,” he 


said. 

But Claudia would express neither inclination 
nor disinclination, There was nothing in the 
world that she desired so little as to have Lady 
De Benham for a permanent traveling compan- 
ion; but this she was determined not to say. 
‘Neither would she affect, in the smallest degree, 
a willingness that she could not feel. 

‘* For how long do you propose to stay there ?” 
she asked. 

‘* At Spa? Oh, a few weeks—perhaps five or 
six; till 1 am strong enough to go on in earnest.” 

‘Then Claudia was again silent, asking herself 
what she should do next. What she should 
say. Supposing Lady De Benham to spend 
those five or six weeks with them at Spa, would 
it end there? And if it did not end there, where 
would it end? What should then prevent her 
from going on with them up the Rhine, and even 
into Switzerland? And if to Switzerland, why 
not to Italy? ‘Would it not be well, and right, 
and wise, to ask at once where the limit of her 
visit was to be drawn? She was to live with 
them at Benhampton. That had been settled 
long since; but they were to have spent a year 
together first. And now, perhaps, they might 
never be together—that is to say, really together, 
quite alone, learning to love each other and make 
each other happy. Ought she not to say some- 
thing of this danger, and of the evil that might 
arise to both of them, if they were not careful to 
avert it? Yet how could she urge these things 
upon him? How could she ask him to travel 
alone with her, if he did not himself desire such 
close companionship? Had they at any time 
stood in more lover-like relationship toward each 
other, it would have been less difficult. Had 
they been alone together for even one short week 
before he fell ill, it would have been comparative- 
ly easy. But they were still strangers—as much 
strangers as ever; and his illness, though at first 
it promised to draw them nearer to each other, 
had ended by widening the gulf between them. 

‘There, however, was the gulf; and there, also, 
was Claudia’s pride. Her common-sense, her 
convictions, her love, all bade her speak while 
the opportunity was to her hand. Her pride tied 
her tongue and constrained her to silence. How 
could she speak? ‘Would it not be like asking 
for his love ?- 

These arguments, which take so long to tell, 
chased each other through her mind so rapidly 
that they seemed to come simultaneously. But 
this last question came last, and decided her. 
De Benham, seeing only her grave, pale face 
and averted eyes, knew nothing, guessed no- 
thing of the conflict within. Almost before he 
had observed her silence that conflict was over. 

“*Shall I then invite my mother to go on with 
us ?” he said. 

‘* Tf you please.” 

‘Or, perhaps, if it came from you—” 

Claudia rose abruptly. 

“* Many thanks,” she said, with a smile of ir- 
repressible bitterness. ‘‘I think that invitation 
will come best from yourself.” 

_ And with this, she swept past his chair and 
into the adjoining room. : 

Now De Benham saw that smile, and a sudden 
misgiving came upon him. Had Claudia con- 
ceded this point unwillingly ? Was it unwise in 

. him to have asked it? Could it be, in any way, 
construed by her into a lack of courtesy, or of 
due regard, on his part? Was he not bound, now 
if ever, to consider what would be most agreeable 
to her? ; 

Disturbed and perplexed, he waited a few mo- 
ments; then rose and followed her. 

** Claudia,” he said, tapping at the door. 

But Claudia did not answer. 

“*Claudia—are you there ?” 

Finding that she was still silent, he opened 
the door and looked in; but the room was empty 
and the wardrobe open, and the door leading to 
the gallery ajar. 

‘* Ah, well!” he muttered, half aloud, as he 
dropped back again into his chair, “ perhaps it 
is best so. If she cared for me it would be an- 
other matter.” 

And then Lady De Benham came in, having 


passed Claudia in the court-yard, and his first 
words made the thing irrevocable. 

‘“*You must come with us, Mutter dear,” he 
said, eagerly. ‘‘It is all settled.” 

_‘* But are you quite sure—” 

** That I could not endure to part from you? 
Yes—quite sure. Ah, if you only knew how I 
longed for you when I was so bad! My des~ 
perate fear was lest I should die without seeing 
you. 

Then Lady De Benham sat down beside her 
son, and took him in her arms, and drew his head 
to her bosom as if he were a little child. ; 
‘Are you happy, my son?” she said, ten- 
derly. ‘* Are you happy ?” 

What is happi- 


‘* Happy!” he 
ness? ‘To live for one object, and attain it? 
If so, Iam happy. I made a vow, and I have 
kept it. I thank God that he has enabled me 
to keep it.” 
‘* But is that all?” 
‘“*Nay—I have yet more. Mutter dear, I 
have you.” 
“ And your wife ?” 
“My wife? Yes—I have my wife. We es- 
teem each other. We respect each other. We 
have united our interests and exchanged certain 
advantages, and are both, I trust, so far content 
with our lot. But as regards love, we have never 


dream of it. ‘”Tis not in the bond.’” 
‘* If two persons who really esteem each other 
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dreamed of such a possibility—and never shall } 





go together through life, it is strange indeed if 
that esteem does not become love in the course 
of the journey.” 

De Benham shook his head. 

‘* My journey,” he said, “‘lies through a desert.” 

In the mean while Claudia had taken her hat 
and gone swiftly out, turning as usual toward 
the market-place. The Cathedral doors were 
standing open. In the market all was noise and 
sunshine; in the church all was silence and shad- 
ow. She went in, sat down in a dark and distant 
corner, and buried her face in her hands. 

It was all over. The supreme moment, she 
told herself, was gone by. She might have spok- 
en, and she had not spoken; and now it was too 
late. Now, too surely, his love and his confidence 
would never be hers. Now, too surely, that gulf 
would go on widening between them, never to be 
bridged over in this world. And then, as Claudia 
thought of the life that lay before her—of the love 
that would never be spoken and the solitude that 
would never be shared—a dreadful sense of hope- 
lessness fell upon her; a hopelessness so crush- 
ing, so profound, that it seemed to deaden heart 
and brain within her. 

Poor woman! she had thought to be happy, 


according to her ideal. She had bargained for 
position and a title; she had not bargained for 


love. And Love had come—Love the Nemesis, 
Love the Avenger—and the things for which she 
had sold herself were turned to dust and ashes on 
her lips. What cared she now for that coronet 
which once stood to her as the outward and visi- 
ble type of all human felicity? What was it now 
that she had married a lord, and that her servants 
called her ‘“‘my lady?” She would have given it 
all—coronet, title, and the wealth she had paid 
for them—in exchange for the love that would 
never be hers. And was this, she asked herself, 
the punishment of her ambition ? 

She sat for a long time in the church, taking 
no heed of the quarters as they chimed themselves 
away; conscious of nothing but her own despair. 
By-and-by the choristers met in the choir to prac- 
tice, and a low, melancholy sound of chanting 
echoed down the aisles. Then, for the first time, 
tears came to her relief, and she wept long and 
silently. pi 

When at length the singing was over and she 
had recovered her self-control, she rose and went 
out into the town and past the gates, taking a 
long walk into the open country beyond. Here 
she sat down for a while on a bench by the road- 


upon her face; nor did she go back to the hotel 
till she felt sure that no trace remained to show 
that she had been weeping. 

That same evening De Benham received, 
among other letters from England, the following 
from Archibald Blyth: 


**Prrior’s WALK, May 26, 1862. 

‘* My peaR De Benuam,—I am heartily glad 
to learn that you are so much better. Mr. Hard- 
wicke informs me that you will be resuming your 
journey very shortly. 

‘This is good news indeed, and I can not tell 
you how glad I am to hear it. I, have news for 
you too—the best of news, to my mind, I am 
engaged to be married; and when I tell you who 
the lady is, I am sure you will agree with me in 
thinking that I am the luckiest fellow on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

‘¢ The lady is Miss Alleyne. When I see how 
beautiful, and clever, and amiable she is, I can 
hardly believe in my own good fortune. That 
she is ever so much too good for me I know as 
well as you do; but since she is willing to put up 
with me, and as I love her with all my heart, I 
suppose there is nothing more to be said on that 
head. Mr. Hardwicke has kindly given me to 
understand that he intends still further to im- 
prove my position in the house before long; and 
I have great hopes of being married before Christ- 
mas. 

‘¢ Pray remember me to my cousin Claudia, 
and believe me, my dear De Benham, with heart- 
iest good wishes for your health and happiness, 

** Your faithful friend, 
** ARCHIBALD BiyTH. 

“P.S. I don’t know whether I ought to give 
you your title, and call my cousin Lady De Ben- 
ham. If I have done wrong, please forgive the 
omission.” 





‘* Here is a letter that will interest you, Clau- 
! dia,” said De Benham, handing it to her across 





side, took off her hat, and let the cool air blow ' 
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the table; for they were at dinner when the post 
came in. ‘‘It is from Archie—and he is en- 
ged to be married.” 

Claudia read the letter, and returned it. 

** Poor Archie!” she said. ‘‘ His letters are 
just like himself. Who is the lady ?” 

‘She is the daughter of that Alleyne who 
painted ‘The Athens of Pericles,’ which your 
brother bought out of last year’s Exhibition.” 

** And is she all that he says ?” 

*‘Yes; sheispretty—more than pretty. And 
certainly clever. 

Here Lady De Benham, having read the letter 
in her turn, joined in the conversation. 

**T never heard of this Miss Alleyne before,” 
shesaid. ‘Where have you seen her, ‘Temple ?” 
‘““We met her—Archie and I—ages ago, at 
Chillingford, a little place on the Wye, that time 
when we made our pedestrian tour, you know, 
and I first wentto Benhampton. We all happen- 
ed to be staying at the same inn—it was a mere 
village, and there was only one in the place. 
Such a primitive little inn as it was, too! Archie 
and I used to eat off wooden platters and get our 
dinners in the kitchen.” 

All this he said with apparent ease and indif- 
ference—with almost too much ease, and too 
much indifference, as it happened; for Claudia 
guessed the truth. 

“*Ts the lady’s name Juliet ?” she asked. 

De Benham flushed scarlet. 

‘* That is—I believe—Miss Alleyne’s name,” 
he said, with evident embarrassment. ‘* What 
do you know of her ?” 

‘* Nothing,” replied Claudia, coldly. ‘* No- 
thing but her name.” 

‘You will congratulate Mr. Blyth, I suppose, 
by return of post,” said Lady De Benham. 

To which De Benham replied that he was 
very glad to hear of Archie’s happiness—very 
glad indeed; and that he would write his letter 
that evening. 

But, somehow, the letter did not get written 
that evening, nor till several evenings after. 
For De Benham, although he had, of all men 
living, the least right to feel aggrieved by the 
turn things had taken, did feel aggrieved, never- 
theless, and told himself again and again that in 
this matter Archie and Juliet had not treated him 
well. By becoming engaged to each other, it 
seeméd to him as if they had entered into some 
kind of league and covenant against him. That 
Juliet Alleyne should some day console herself 
with another was reasonable—perhaps. That 
Archie should marry and be happy was meet and 
right in the highest degree. But that Juliet Al- 
leyne should console herself with Archie, and that 
Archie should wed with Juliet Alleyne—this was a 
consummation to which De Benham could in no- 
wise reconcile himself witli a good grace. By de- 
grees, however, the sense of soreness wore off, and 
he succeeded in writing a letter of congratulation 
sufficiently cordial and sufficiently sincere; and 
as a letter perfect in its way. 

In the mean while, ly by road and partly 
by rail, stopping at Arras, Mons, and Liége by 
the way, they moved on gradually to Spa, where 
they arrived toward the end of the first week in 
June, just as the fashionable season began. At 
what hotel put up; how long they remained 
there; how q , gaining health and 
strength by slow but sure degrees, became strong 
enough as the summer and autumn progressed, 
to do the Rhine and Switzerland and the Italian 
lakes, so getting well on the road to Rome before 
Christmas ; how his mother constantly went on 
with them ‘‘a little farther,” till at last there 
arose no more question as to her going or staying ; 
how all went smoothly, and yet all went wrong; 
how they two who had vowed to become one 
flesh went on their long journey, together yet 
divided, wedded yet strangers—all this can be 
conceived, but need not be told. 

For here our story ends. To those who 
may object that such ending is unsatisfactory, 
and that the heroes and heroines of romance 
should either die or be happy according to the re- 
ceived order of things, it may be answered that 
life is unsatisfactory, and death still more so; 
and that those men and women who neither die 
nor are happy constitute the great overwhelming 
majority upon earth. For the most part, ap- 
parently, the things of this life turn out neither 
wholly well nor wholly ill. Each star has its 
night side, and every cloud its silver lining. 
Prosperity is not all success ; conquest is not all 
triumph ; love is seldom an unmixed good or an 
unqualified evil. We have seen how ‘Temple De 
Benham desired riches and Claudia Hardwicke 
rank; and how both attained the summit of 
their ambition. If, being successful, they were 
not also happy, then their story adds but another 
testimony to the truth of that maxim which tells 
us that to those whom the gods chastise they 
grant the desires of their heart. 

THE END. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ho. to choose a good black silk, which will 
wear well, is a puzzle to many ladies. In- 
deed, so proverbial is the difficulty of making a 
wise selection, that those who have any regard 
to economy hesitate before purchasing, and yet 
often complain ot having made a bad bargain 
in spite of all their care. One who seems to un- 
derstand the matter recommends that when a 
lady is about to choose a black silk she should 
pull a thread out of the filling. She must try 
the strength of the thread. If it breaks easily, 
the examination has gone far enough; it is wis- 
dom to look further. If the thread indicates 
some back-bone, then it is necessary to seize 
the silk by.the corner and rub it just as the 
washer-woman would do when she intends to 
removeastain. If this awful ordeal can be per- 
formed to perfection—remember some muscle 
must be brought into play—the silk is honest 
and legitimate. If it is heavy with dye, if held 





up to the light slight traces of disaster may be 
discerned. 


Rosa Bonheur says that she has received calls 
from three thousand strangers during the past 
year, and upward of a thousand letters request- 
ing autographs, sketehes, and the like, 

When may Americans have the pleasure of 
listening to Miss Goldschmidt? She is said to 
have a voice rivaling in sweetness and power 
that of her mother—Jenny Lind. 

A vein of excellent coal, which has been dis- 
covered along the line of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road east of Denver, shows that the workable 
coal-beds of the Rocky Mountains extend miles 
eastward into the great plains, and is of tho 
greatest importance both to settlers and to the 
railway company. F 





“Popal” anecdotes are becoming frequent. 
This is one of the latest: Among the valuable 
offerings which the ne have carried to the 
Holy Father from their flocks, the Bishop of 
Metz presented, in the name of the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart in his ne a magnificent 
gold pen, on which the Pontifical arms were en- 
grayed. ‘Ah!’ said the Pope, “this is the pen 
with which I am to sign the Aets of the Coun- 
cil.” The bishop here touched a spring and 
drew out from the pen a note for a thousand 
francs. ‘I understand,” said the Holy Father; 
‘‘this is to buy paper and ink; they were determ- 
ined that nothing should be wanting.” He in- 
tends clearly to go in largely for stationery. 





The Archduke Rudolph, who fs heir to the 
Austrian throne, and is twelve years old, has in- 
vited the Prince Imperial, who is fourteen, to 
visit him at the Court of Vienna, and promises 
to return the visit at the Tuileries. The chil- 
dren will be likely to have a good time playing 
together, like other children, 

Ata recent marriage in Ottawa, Canada, $2000 
were distributed to the poor in the place. Much 
more sensible than to spend the money in use- 
less wedding-gifts. 


A new phase of the woman-question was dc- 
veloped the other day in Davenport, Iowa, A 
young man and his intended bride presented 
themselves before the city clerk for a marriage 
license. The youth was found to be under age 
and without parents or guardians, To legalize 
proceedings the lady suggested that she herself 
should be appointed guardian, As she was over 
eighteen she was eligible, was duly appointed as 
guardian, and then gave her consent that her 
ward should marry herself. 


The ice business is very brisk on the Kenne- 
bec River, particularly in the vicinity of Gardi- 
ner and Richmond, Maine. Large quantities 
have already been cut and stored, new houses 
are being erected, and a large amount is to be 
shipped to Philadelphia. There will doubtless 
be a good market for all that Maine can garner. 


A week or two ago a party consisting of nine 
children of missionaries enjoyed a sleigh ride 
together in Andover. They claimed as their 
birth-places, Africa, India, Persia, and Turkey. 


The Evening Mail says that “forty Gulf 
Streams couldn’t indulge in ‘benders’ enough 
to demoralize our winter as this has been. 
Moreover, there has not been a particle ot testi- 
mony to the effect that the stream in ques- 
tion has bent westwardly at all from its usual 
course.” 





Victor Noir was about to be married when he 
was so suddenly shot down. Mlle. Aubenas, 
his affianced bride, a young lady not seventeen, 
who saw his corpse brought home to his father’s 
house at Neuilly, is in a state of mind bordering 
on insanity. 





Bruised peach-leaves are said to be an excel- 
lent application for wounds. In some cases, 
where lock-jaw was apprehended, they have cured 
as if by magic. 





“‘ Consumption,’ says Dio Lewis, “is not a 
disease of the lungs, but one of the system, show- 
ing itself in the lungs.” He recommends that 
all local treatment and ordinary panaceas be 
avoided; that the patient, if strong enough, 
walk two or three times a-day, in all kinds of 
weather; that daily baths be taken with vigor- 
ous friction; that plenty of sleep be secured in 
a well-ventilated room; that the diet consist. of 
plain meats and vegetables, bread, cracked wheat, 
and oatmeal; and also that the society of jovial 
people be cultivated—laughter, in the opinion 
of Dr. Lewis, being the most valuable of all pos- 
sible exercises for chronic lung affections. 





John Wesley took a very common-sense view 
of the practice of fasting. He said it was occa- 
sionally useful as a substitute for physic; but 
as to its being acceptable to the Deity, a man 
might as rationally imagine that going naked in 
a severe frost would be of use to his shivering 
soul, as think he advanced a step faster in his 
spiritual career by eating a piece of boiled tur- 
bot instead of a slice of roast beef. 


‘A man’s tongue,” said a merry-faced man to 
a sharp talker, ‘‘is like that of a cat. Itis either 
a piece of velvet or a piece of sand-paper. Try 
the velvet, man! try the velvet|” 





The Venus de Medici measures 27 inches 
around the waist; Powers’s Greek Slave meas- 
ures 273 inches; Thorwaldsen’s Venus, 273 inch- 
es; but the Apollo = is only 27} inches 
around the waist. These figures do not seem to 
indicate that, according to the accepted standard 
of beauty, women are expected to have much 
smaller waists than men! 





Mothers often tell their children that they can 
not love them if they are naughty, knowing ail 
the while—if they are true mothers—that their 
hearts yearn over their disobedient ones. The 
wayward little rebels sometimes show the doubts - 
they have concerning the mother’s sincerity, or 
their entire indifference to her assertion. lit- 
tle three-year-old was recently reproved by his 
mother for some slight offense, and as a penish- 
ment she told him she'could not love him any 
; more ifhe was naughty. The little fellowshowed 
his independence and faith by quictly replying, 





“T don’t tare, Desus loves me!’ 
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‘THE LILY. 
A wity with head declining : 
Stood ing, in broad daylight, 
Of a fair star's silver shining, _ - 
‘And sigh’d for the dews of night. 


> 
At eve, as the stars came beaming 
All over it hour by hour, 
It saw the bright star of its dreaming, 
And trembled in leaf and flower. 

But the star never gave it a token, 
Shining onward with clear cold ray; 
And the lily sank hopeless, heart-broken, 

And faded ere dawn away. 


But the last sweet breath of its sighing 
Was caught in the bosom of Love, 
Who whisper'd, ‘‘The flowers un ying 

Have another new sister above.’ 





MATCH-MAKING. 


f baer very different breakfast-tables were 
linked together one morning by each receiv- 
ing an invitation to the same country house. 

The first place belongs to Sir Stephen Dash- 
wood’s, in virtue of his superior, though not very 
exalted, rank of baronet. 

He was alone with his mother, who held in her 
hand an open letter, and looking up from it said, 
‘*Dear Stephen, you must go, to please me.” 


The last words said so pleadingly, in such a soft, |: 


sweet voice, that it seemed strange to hear him 
answer sternly, ‘‘No, mother; you know how 
little I care for that sort of thing. A gay party 
in such a house as the Dudley Harewoods’ is the 
last I should wish to join. I am really becoming 


an old man, and I mean to stay at home now.” 


“*You are not forty yet.” 

‘* Thirty-nine. Quite old enough to be al- 
lowed to give up dissipation and take care of my 
mother,” 

** Give me one year more, Stephen. 1 can not 
give up my hope of a pretty young mistress for the 
old Court. Don’t look so sad, dear; it is fifteen 
years since Annie died. .Even if she had been 
your. wife you have mourned her too long. I 
can not bear to see all the brightness of your life 
buried in her grave.” 

Sir Stephen walked to a window and looked 
out on his beautiful park for some minutes, but 
his eyes had an absent look, and all he saw was 
a white marble cross in a church-yard far away. 

He came back to Lady Dashwood at last, and 
said, in a low voice, “‘I will go to this place, as 
you wish it so much. As to marrying, I have 
often told you I would marry if I could care for 
any one, but no one has made my heart beat 
faster since—since—years ago. Dearest mother, 
why will you not be content to be the only wo- 
man I love?” 

**Content! Yes, for myself; but I should 
be so happy, Stephen, to leave this dear old 

lace to your wife, and to go and wait in my own 
little home for the time for me to meet your dear 
father again. An old woman may wait to rejoin 
the husband she loved for thirty years; but, in- 
deed, your case is different.” 

‘* My dear mother, I never thought of compar- 
ing it. I have promised. I will go to Birch- 
leigh ; but what on earth has that to do with my 
marrying ?” 

‘* Why, in your letter, did you not see the 
Ashleys are asked ?” 

* Well?” 

**T like Miss Ashley so much. She is sucha 
nice, sensible girl. Not less than twenty-six, so 
that she would not be too young. Good-looking, 
so well connected, on her father’s side, and an 
heiress! Not that you need marry for money, 
but there is a great deal you could do- here with 
it »” 


**So she is the selected victim! I grant she 
is pleasant and handsome. However, unfortu- 
nately, there are two serious objections to your 
plan, my dear lady. I do not care for her, and I 
am sure she does not care for me.” : 

**You must make yourself care for her. And 
then, my dear boy, do you suppose any woman 
could help caring for you?” And the fond mo- 
ther looked up with pride at her really very hand- 
some son. 

He laughed good-humoredly. ‘‘ Young la- 
dies are not so infatuated as you are; but I 
promise to go to this place, and also to try to 
like Miss Ashley; only my firm conviction is 
that I shall come back as heart-whole as I go.” 
And Sir Stephen sighed as he thought how very 
far he was from being heart-whole. ‘The old sor- 
row, nevertheless, had partly changed into a sad 
memory, and his mother had, at last, made him 
almost believe that it was very irksome to her to 
take charge of his hospitable house, and also 
that, as the last of an ancient race, it was his 
positive duty to marry. Caring for no one, he 
was now almost ready to propose to any one his 
mother wished, partly to please her, partly from 
a sad weariness of the subject. 

‘*When people think they are safe they are 
often in most danger,” answered Lady Dashwood. 

‘*And there’s dancing in the case, too,” 
groaned her son, as he took up his invitation 
again. ‘**What does Mrs. Harewood say? 
‘Dear Mary's birthday is on the 20th, and she 
has set her heart on a ball.’ J certainly bless 
‘dear Mary’ for the thought. Am I to dance at 
my age, mother?” 

“* Yes, yes; you quite weary me with your age. 
I can’t bear the young men of the present day, 
and [ am quite sure all sensible people agree with 
me.” 

Sir Stephen sighed. ‘Then I desert you on 
Monday week ?” 

** Yes, of course: and now I must go and look 
after your tiresome household affairs. Write at 
once and accept, before you have time to repent.” 

The second breakfast was that of the Ashleys, 





Mr. Barlow was a hard-working curate, and 
his wife, if possible, worked harder than he did. 
Still, as they sat at opposite ends of their crowd- 
ed table, there was an air of cheerful happiness 
of refinement. ~~ peers s iy 





inten (13 viene 
ther, Mr. Ashley’s sister), she should be un- 
married seemed 


and very happy 
cept any one of her numerous suitors. Suni 

hints had been given to Mrs. Ashley by Lady 
Dashwood of her willi to consent to a mar- 


‘*T have meetings on Tuesday and Friday.” 

“Oh! you can manage to get back in time on 
Friday, and you must’send an excuse for Tues- 
day. » 
“What's the good of going? We've just got 
home.” 

‘*They are going to have a dance, and of 
course you will have some excellent shooting.” 

**7’m quite content with my own.” 

‘Oh, nonsense, my dear!” this good-humored- 
ly and coaxingly; ‘‘such a nice house to stay in. 

rrie will like some dancing, and it is so good 
of Mrs. Harewood to ask Jack and Willie too,” 
glancing at two tall youths who made up the 
breakfast- ° 

** Well, well, I suppose I must go, so you can 
write and accept. Come along, boys; I’m going 
to the farm.” 

Left alone with her daughter, Mrs. Ashley felt 
nervous. If Carrie was to marry Sir Stephen it 
was perhaps time to speak to her on the subject ; 
and with much trepidation she gave her the let- 
ter, hoping for some remark that might serve to 
introduce the idea. 

Carrie, however, handed back the letter in si- 
lence, and Mrs, Ashley plunged into her subject. 

“Carrie, my dear, I hope Sir Stephen Dash- 
wood will be there.” 

Carrie opened her large eyes a little wider, and 
raised her well-marked eyebrows. ‘‘Do you, 
mamma? I always think he is heavy.” 

**Oh no; it is his way to be rather silent—so 
much better than the rattle of the young men of 
the present day.” 

A long pause followed. Then— 

“‘Carrie, did you never think Sir Stephen ad- 
mired you?” 

‘* Not more than most people.” ‘This was said 
so prettily that it did not sound pert; and she 
added, sadly, ‘‘ Ah, mother, a fortune is a great 
beautifier !” 

“* Don’t talk such nonsense, my dear. So much 
admired as you have always been! But I do 
wish you ‘would marry; you are so difficult to 
— I am afraid you will end by being an old 
maid.” 

Carrie flushed angrily, but she answered in 
her usual low voice, ‘‘ Pray do not speak as if 
that were any degradation. I am very happy as 
Iam, and I do not intend to marry unless [ am 
what people. call ‘in love.’ The world thinks 
men s0 fascinating it can not believe a girl can 
have reached twenty-six without falling in love 
with some one of them. It makes me furious 
the way people talk! A girl who marries the 
first man who asks her is allowed to live in peace. 
A girl who does not wish to marry, who has re- 
fused a dozen offers, and mi with a little 
trouble, have refused another dozen, is worried 
till she is almost ready to marry the next person 
who asks her. Is the disgrace of old maidism 
in the mere fact of not being married, or in being 
supposed not to have been asked? for in the lat- 
ter case I might get a certificate.” 

Mrs. Ashley was rather bewildered, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Certainly, my dear, but it is not usual.” 

Caroline began to laugh, and Mrs. Ashley re- 
turned to the charge. 

** Well, my dear, J like Sir Stephen very much, 
and so does your papa; and I have reason 
to believe Sir Stephen is devotedly attached to 
you.” 

This romantic sentiment was uttered in all 
good faith. Lady Dashwood, in talking to Mrs. 
Ashley, had, perhaps unintentionally, allowed 
her to imply a great deal more than was really 
the case. 

**Oh dear me!” was Carrie’s muttered ex- 
clamation, ‘‘who would be an heiress? I be- 
lieve I must marry the man to put an end to the 
bother.” 

At eight o’clock that morning the sun had 
shone on a very different scene, our third break- 
fast-table. 

It was a very frugal meal, in a wretched little 
house in the dismal manufacturing town of 
M—. 





od paid tr bes bebe ss “AF wa woo. 


letter, aid to he 
sult you about Mrs. Dudley Harewood’s invi 
tion. 

It should be stated that father and mother 
would be too much ' ied to-talk after break- 
fast, and so, pel affairs that could be 
were di without regard to children. 

. “Mrs. Dudley Harewood! . Who is she?” 

‘Oh, William! .You must remember. My 
dear old friend long ago, Mary Norton. You 
know I told you I was going to write to her, and 
ask her if she knew of any one Aimée could go 
to.” ' 

**Oh yes. I beg your pardon. I had so 
much to think of this morning. Perhaps you 
would read me what she says; my class is so 
be Sa morning.” 

. Barlow read. 

“**T am distressed you should think it needful 
to part with your daughter, but, happily, I think 
I know of the very thing for her. Mrs. Danvers, 
who is a great friend of mine, has two little girls, 
and is very anxious to have a young governess 
for them who knows French well. From your 
having been so much abroad this would suit your 
Aimee. “Mrs. Danvers is a charming person, 
and I believe the girls are nice children. Would 
you allow your daughter to come and stay here 
on the 18th? We have a dance for Mary’s birth- 
day on the 20th, which I think she would enjoy, 
and T should be able to make friends with her 
before the end of the month, when I expect Mrs, 
Danvers to come to us, and she and Aimée could 
; see how they like each other. ‘Do let your child 
comé, for sake of old times. It would give 
me such ple to be trusted with her.’ 

“That is all about Aimée, What do you 
think of it?” 

**Certainly, she must go. You would like it, 
Aimée ?” and Mr. Barlow turned to his pretty lit- 
tle daughter. 

I don’t know, papa. No, please, I would 
rather not.” And her large eyes filled with 


tears. ; 

“That is foolish, my child. We are obliged 
to send you into the world, and it would be nei- 
ther wise nor right to lose this chance of secur- 
ing you a kind friend.” 

‘* But the ball?” interposed the mother. 

‘One dance need not turn her little head. I 
think it would be pleasant for her to have a little 
of what the world calls ‘pleasure’ before she be- 
gins to work. And clothes?” groaned Mr. Bar- 
low, in despair. 

‘Never mind that, though, my dear, if you 
really think she ought to go; I'll manage.” 

**T think she ought to go.” 

‘*'Then I will write to-day and accept for her.” 

Mr. Barlow went off to his work. Half a dozen 
children were sent out to walk, in the care of each 
other and one small nurse girl; two boys sat in 
a corner, out of the way, with a Latin grammar ; 
and Mrs. Barlow and the two eldest girls pro- 
ceeded to wash up the breakfast things. 

Talk went on over this occupation, Aimée tear- 
ful and in terror of it all; Susan, the next girl, 
eager and happy at the unusual excitement; 
Mrs. Barlow, miserable at the long-dreaded idea 
of sending her daughter away from home, thank- 
ful that there seemed such a good beginning for 
her life, and completely at a loss how to provide 
a ball-dress. 

This immediate trouble outweighed the others 
for the moment. At last she said, with a sigh, 
‘*We must get enough white muslin to make 
two high dresses, and they will be useful after- 
ward, if you go to Mrs. Danvers. . It would be 
waste to get you a ball-dress you would never 
wear again, and I am sure my Aimée is too 
sensible to mind not being as well dressed as the 
other young ladies.” 

*‘Oh no,mamma. The whole thing frightens 
me, but not the ball more than any thing else. I 
don’t think @ governess ought to be fine.” 

-“*You will look very nice, my darling, what- 
ever you wear. Mrs. Harewood will give you 
some flowers for your hair, I dare say. ‘The 
journey is what distresses me most.- We can 
not afford to send any one with you, and I can 
not bear the idea of your going so far alone.” 

**Oh, mother, mother! If I could only stay 
with you,” and Aimée dropped the saucer she 
was wiping, and buried her face on her mother’s 
knee in an agony of tears. ‘Alas! only the pre- 
lude to many more, to be shed before the misery 
of leaving home for the first time was over. 

The dreaded Monday came, and Aimée was 
looking out of the window of a railway carriage 
at the M—— station, choking back her tears, 
while her father stood: below, giving a guard a 
hardly-spared half-crown and instructions to look 
after his daughter. As usual, the guard was 
most civil, and locked the door, with many prom- 
ises that, if possible, the -young lady should be 
alone all the way. ‘The train was just going to 
start; Mr. Barlow said good-by for the last time ; 
and Aimée, at last giving way, threw herself 
down on a seat at the farther end of the car- 
riage, and burst into tears. Almost at the same 
moment a tall, handsome man ran across the 
platform, another guard looking hurriedly into 
Aimée’s carriage, so hurriedly as not to see her 
in the dark corner, milocked, the door, sayin, g 
‘‘Empty compartment here, Sir Stephen,” and 
Sir Stephen Dashwood jumped in. The train 
immediately started, and, almost as immediate- 





ly, Sir Stephen realized that, as it did not. stop 
for two hours, he would for precisely that length 
of time enjoy the exclusive society of a weeping 
woman, which prospect filled him with conster- 
nation. : 


However, English people are not usually ex- 
pected to speak to each other till they are intro- 
duced ; so, though Sir Stephen was very tender- 
hearted, and every sob of poor Aimée’s affected 
him most disagreeably, he settled himself as far 
>. possible from her, and began to study the 


times. 

Aimée cried for some time. Her own sobs 
and the great noise at the station had prevented 
her noticing Sir Stephen’s entrance, and when, 
after some time had passed, she wiped away her 
tears and raised her head, she gave a start and 
cry of surprise at seeing him opposite her. Sir 
Stephen looked up, and for a moment they stared 
at each other without speaking, Sir Stephen be- 
ing really startled by such unexpected beauty. 
Aimée the rare gift of crying without 
disfiguring herself, and now, her eyes looking 
larger and brighter than usual, the tears still 
hanging on their lashes, Sir Stephen thought she 
was the loveliest thing he had ever seen. He 
smiled at last, and said, ‘‘I am afraid I startled 
you.” Not to speak to any thing so beautiful 
was impossible, and he was still more fascinated 
by the sweet, low voice in which Aimée answered, 
“Oh no; it was only I did not know any one had 
got in.” 

“* Are you going far?” continued Sir Stephen, 
anxious not to let the conversation drop. 

‘*Rather.. But, please, if you don’t mind—I 
don’t want to be rade—mamma told me not to 
talk to strangers,” and Aimée crimsoned with 
confusion. 

“* But we ought not to be strangers,” persisted 
7: Stephen, “for I think we both come from 


S¢Wiea;” 

‘¢ Perhaps you have heard of Sir Stephen Dash- 
wood ?” 

“*Oh yes, I have often heard papa speak of 
him. He says he is so good, and gives so much 
in charity.” 

It was Sir Stephen’s turn to color a little, but 
he laughed and said, ‘‘I am glad to hear I have 
such a good character.” 

“*T beg your pardon,” was all Aimée could 
stammer out, as his identity dawned upon her. 

“*T hope now you will allow me to take care of 
you as far as we go together ?” 

“Thank you,” was all that it occurred to 
Aimée to say. 

‘* And now, may I ask your name?” 

‘* Barlow.” 

**Barlow! Is the Mr. Barlow who is curate 
at St. John’s your father ?” 

‘Vea; 


**Then, Miss Barlow, indeed we ought not to 
be strangers. I assure you your father and I are 
great friends ; we see each other so often at meet- 
ings at M——.” . 

Aimée looked delighted, and Sir Stephen went 
on. ‘‘I should like to know where you are go- 
ing, if it is not rude to ask ?” 

*“To Birchleigh,” she answered. 

‘**'The Dudley Harewoods’ place ?” 

6c“ Yes. ” 


**How odd! I am going there too.” 

**Oh, I am so glad!” exclaimed Aimée, ‘“‘ for 
I don’t know any one there.” 

‘*That’s rather a doubtful compliment to me.” 

“*T beg your pardon.” And Aimée looked so 
miserable that Sir Stephen quickly answered, ‘‘I 
beg yours. I know what you meant; but don’t 
you know Mrs. Harewood ?” 

**T don’t; but she is a very old friend of mam- 
ma’s. But, I don’t know, I think I ought to tell 
you, as you are going to Birchleigh, that I am 
going to be a governess.” 

**T am very sorry to hear it,” Sir Stephen an- 
swered, from the bottom of his heart. 

‘* Why are you sorry?” exclaimed Aimée, her 
whole face changing, brightening with anima- 
tion, and her eyes shining with a strangely- 
beautiful light. ‘‘I think it such a thing to be 
thankful for to be able to go and work for my 
dear father and mother!” And then, ashamed 
of having so spoken to a stranger, she looked 
down and half turned away, blushing and look- 
ing so lovely that Sir Stephen felt inclined to 
fall on his knees, and then and there implore 
her to give him the right to protect her from 
all trouble and sorrow for the future. This, 
however, was too much of a good thing, so he 
rushed to the other extreme, turned away from 
her, and took up the Times again, leaving Aimée 
wondering if she had said any thing to annoy 
him. Her conscience felt clear, and she took out 
the book her father had given her to enliven the 
journey; and when Sir Stephen threw down his 
newspaper in disgust she was reading, or pretend- 
ing to read, so intently that he had no pretext for 
disturbing her till they stopped at X———, where 
they had to change carriages. Here Aimée was 
most grateful to him; he was so kind looking 
after her and her small amount of luggage, and 
taking care of her as they crossed the wide ex- 
panse of rail on their way to the other train, 
where, as a matter of course, he got into the same 
carriage with her. 

He found it impossible, though, to renew the 
conversation. Aimée was afraid her mother 
would not approve of her having talked to a 
stranger, even though it was such a stranger as 
Sir Stephen Dashwood, and she résolved to 
speak no more to him. 

Very, comparatively, stupid Sir Stephen found 
the rest of the journey, and was very glad to 
reach the Birchleigh Station, where a servant 
was waiting, who announced that Mrs. Harewood 
was waiting for Miss Barlow. 5 

She was driving herself in a low pony carriage, 
and greeted Aimée most cordially. ‘“‘I drove 
over for you myself, because I thought it would 
be less formidable for you than arriving alone. 
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Sir Stephen, you must try to find room in the 
dog-cart. Charles expected you by the next 
* . » 


‘*T found this train suited me better. I shall 
enjoy the walk to Birchleigh, thanks. What 
time, though, do you dine?” . 

‘* Eight ; so you have plenty of time, unless 
you lose your way in the dark. Au revoir!” 
And the spirited little ponies started briskly 
homeward. 

Aimée was at once fascinated by Mrs. Hare- 
wood. She looked so sunnily bright and young, 
that it seemed incredible she could be her mo- 
ther’s contemporary. 

‘Dear little thing!” she began, in her rich, 
sweet voice, as they drove off; ‘‘ your mother 
tells me this is the first time you have left home 
alone. I hope you will try to be happy with us. 
You know, long ago, your dear mother was my 
greatest friend.” 

Mrs. Harewood sighed, and then went on, “I 
never can persuade her to come and see me 
now.” 

‘“¢Oh, mamma never leaves home, even for a 
day!” exclaimed Aimée. ‘‘She is much too 
busy.” 

Mrs. Harewood mused on the different lives 
of herself and her friend ; then, as thought re- 
turned to her, she asked, ‘‘Do you know Sir 
Stephen Dashwood well ?” 

“T never saw him till to-day. 
papa. ” 

‘* He’s still rather young to chaperon young 
ladies,” thought Mrs. Harewood; and wishing 
to get to the bottom of the mystery, if mystery 
there were, she continued— 

‘* Mrs, Barlow asked him to take care of you?” 

‘‘No. He got into the same carriage at 
M——. He told me himself who he was.” 

Mrs. Harewood thought all might not be go- 
ing well for Miss Ashley; but she did not like 
to commence her acquaintance with Aimée by a 
lecture on propriety of behavior, and therefore 
devoted herself to amusing her guest by light 
talk on unimportant subjects. 

It seemed a long while before they reached 
Birchleigh to Aimée, and she was very glad 
when Mrs. Harewood led her into the morning 
room, looking so bright and cheery after the 
twilight and drizzling rain outside. A young 
girl rose from a low easy-chair as they entered. 

‘* Mary, darling, here is Miss Barlow. Aimée, 
I think we must call you, dear. Do give her 
some tea quickly. We are cold and wet. I 
suppose the Ashleys are not come?” 

**No, mamma; but they ought to be here 
now. Is Sir Stephen come?” 

“* Yes; but he would walk. I hope he will 
enjoy this wet evening. How do you do, dear 
Mrs. Ashley ?” 

Thereupon ensued great kissing and hand- 
shaking as the five Ashleys entered. Then the 
confusion subsided. Mary poured out tea for 
the two ladies. Mr. Ashley talked county talk 
to Mrs. Harewood. Jack, who.was bashful, sat 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, and Willie, 
who was forward, stared at Aimée, who sat 
silently thinking of Sir Stephen out in the rain, 
and wishing he would arrive and protect her. 
She heard a heavy tread at last, and eagerly 
looked toward the door; but it was only Mr. 
Harewood, who shook hands with her cordially, 
and seemed as pleasantly kind as his wife. 

Something was said about rooms, and Mrs. 
Ashley and her daughter rose. ‘‘ Come, Aimée,” 
said Mary; and to her great joy the door closed 
between her and Willie’s inquisitive eyes. 

The room assigned to her was close to Mary 
Harewood’s, who was most kind in sending her 
maid; and very lovely Aimée looked as she 
went down stairs in her simple white dress, and 
great trepidation at the thought of ‘‘ dining down 
stairs.” 

Thirty people staying in the house, Mary said. 
The eldest and much-brought-forward daughter 
of a very worldly mother, Mary was as calm and 
self-possessed as if she had been ‘‘ out” for 
years, and could not in the least understand 
Aimée’s fears, or her pitiful entreaties to be al- 
lowed to drink tea with the children. So, ter- 
ribly frightened, she entered the huge drawing- 
room, bewildered to see so many people and hear 
s0 little noise. Several gentlemen came forward 
to speak to Miss Harewood, and Aimée stood 
alone, feeling very wretched, and timidly raising 
her eyes now and then to look, in vain, for Sir 
Stephen. 

At length dinner was announced, and after a 
little waiting Aimée was assigned to Jack Ash- 
ley, who, being quite as shy as herself, conduct- 
ed her in solemn silence down the great stair- 
case, across the great hall, and into the great 
dining-room, where, still in solemn silence, they 
took their seats. 

Aimée had never seen such a sight before. 
The beautiful and rare fruit and flowers, the 
graceful ferns, the exquisite china and costly 
es formed a contrast to the meals at home. 

adies richly dressed and shining with jewels 
sat round the table, while, close to Aimée, was 
Mrs. Harewood, in pale green satin and white 
lace, diamonds flashing on her head and neck. 
Aimée felt as if she were ina dream. ‘The scent 
of the flowers, the dazzling lights, the low mur- 
mur of many voices, were all mingling in con- 
fusion, and Aimée began to feel faint, when 
some one. quietly took the empty chair at her 
right hand, and a low voice said, half-laughing- 
ly, ‘“‘Good-evening, Miss Barlow.” 

She looked round to see Sir Stephen’s hand- 
some face; but, before she had time to speak, 
Mrs. Harewood interrupted, ‘‘Did you lose 
your way, Sir Stephen ?” 

‘Of course,” he answered, in a resigned tone. 
**T ought to know my way by this time; but 
somehow, in the dusk, I missed a turn, and only 
got here half an hour ago.” 

‘* How wet you must have been!” Aimée ex- 


He knows 





claimed her attention, in a voice of immense 
pity, which made Sir Stephen smile. 
**That does not hurt much. I suppose you 


got here before it began ?”” 

“It was just beginning.” 

““A cold greeting! Well, how do you like 
Birchleigh ?” 

‘**T am frightened.” 

‘* What of ?” 

‘*‘Every thing. I did so beg Miss Harewood 


to let me have tea in the nursery. 

**T am very glad she refused such an absurd 
request. But please do eat something ;” for the 
idea of eating had not occurred to Aimée. 

“ Here’s a bill of fare. There, I recommend 
that,” he continued, pointing to a long French 
name, which conveyed no idea to Aimée’s jg- 
norant mind. However, the dish warranted Sir 
Stephen’s encomium, and she felt better, and 
very grateful to him for his kind manner to her 
—so grateful, that at last she said, ‘‘ You are so 
kind to me! I should be so miserable just now 
if you were not here.” 

‘Rather strong,” thought Sir Stephen. 
‘‘What a dear little innocent child she is!” 
continuing, aloud, ‘‘I am very glad. You see 
I was quite right when I told you this morning 
we ought not to be strangers.” 

“*T am afraid I was very rude,” Aimée said, 
timidly, with a fascinating blush. ‘‘I never 
traveled alone before, and I was so frightened.” 

‘* You were not in the least rude. I am very 
glad we did make each other’s acquaintance be- 
fore we arrived here, for now I feel quite an old 
friend.” 

‘Oh yes!” said Aimée, venturing to raise her 
eyes timidly to his face. ‘‘I never can thank 
you enough for being so kind to me. When you 
see papa again he will thank you properly.” 

**T am quite satisfied with your thanks for the 
present.” 

‘*T shall write to mamma to-morrow, and tell 
her how kind you have been. And you will take 
care of me, please, won’t you, all the time you 
are here?” 

‘¢ With all my heart!” Sir Stephen answered, 
with such fervor that she looked up surprised ; 
while he wondered what there was about this 
timid child which had so bewitched him. 

‘* How is the election likely to go in your part 
of the world, Dashwood?” here asked an old 
gentleman across the table, an eager politician, 
who seized the first pause to make this inquiry ; 
and Mrs. Harewood, who was very political, 
joined in the conversation, and for some time 
animated talk went on among the people nearest 
their hostess. Aimée listened eagerly, feeling 
proud of the way all seemed to refer to Sir 
Stephen, and much struck. by the easy way, yet 
not boastfully, in which he talked of men and 
measures. 

Much to her annoyance Jack Ashley now took 
courage and made his first observation to her. 
It was the stock question, ‘‘ Have you come far 
to-day ?” followed up, on her answering, ‘‘ Yes, 
rather,” by the usual second question in coun- 
try houses, ** Did you drive ?” 

Aimée’s answer, ‘‘I came from M——,” sur- 
prised him, and he thought of asking if she lived 
in that horrid place, but thought it might be 
rude. So he observed, ‘* Very pretty plant ghat 


** Yes, very,” said Aimée, who felt more shy 
with this stupid boy than with Sir Stephen. She 
began to wonder why this was; then wished 
they would leave off talking politics, hoping he 
might in that case speak to her; then wondered 
if she ought to speak to Jack, but could think of 
nothing to say. Dinner seemed at last as if it 
never would end. She might have enjoyed the 
novel scene, however, if Jack had not been sad- 
ly on her mind, as well as her terror of the fine 
ladies in the drawing-room afterward. She 
looked toward Jack now and then, hoping he 
would speak and break their stupid silence, but 
in vain. At last Mrs. Harewood rose. Mary’s 
numerous young-lady friends crowded round her 
as soon as they were ii the hall, but she smiled 
good-naturedly at Aimée, who had shrunk into 
a corner, and introduced her to one or two of 
them. ‘‘ Mary, how can you stay in this cold!” 
exclaimed Miss Ashley, after a minute or two 
had passed ; she looked so regally handsome in 
her rich evening dress that Aimée hardly recog- 
nized her. ‘* Miss Barlow, you are shivering,” 
she added, kindly, ‘‘ come up stairs ;” and a gen» 
eral move was made. 
to talk to Aimée. Mrs. Harewood had told her 
story, and Caroline felt very sorry for the little 
governess. Aimée was surprised to find herself 
very comfortable in mind as she talked to her 
new friend in the stately drawing-room. The 
gentlemen soon came up, and Aimée felt a se- 
vere pang when Sir Stephen, without even look- 
ing at her, went to Miss Ashley and began to 
talk to her. It was unnecessary pain. Sir 
Stephen only remained the short time his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Ashleys made al- 
most imperative, and then moving away returned 
to her no more. ‘‘ My match-making mother is 
wrong, I suspect,” was Miss Ashley’s calm re- 
flection. Aimée had been watching them in- 
tently, with a vague hope that Sir Stephen might 
turn to her next, but in vain. He passed on to 
Mrs, Harewood, with the intention, however, of 
asking questions about Aimée, and went at once 
to his subject by saying, ‘‘ I want to know who 
your little protégée is ?” 

‘*Miss Barlow? Her father is a curate at 
M——. Your town, though. Did you never 
meet him ?” 

‘*Oh yes! often; but I know nothing of his 
family or antecedents.” 

‘It is asad story. Mrs. Barlow was old Mr. 
Howard's only child. You must have met him 
at my father’s. He was our next neighbor.” 

** Yes, I remember seeing Miss Howard once. 
Is she Miss Barlow's mother?” Sir Stephen’s 


claimed, as Mrs. Harewood’s next neighbor | joy at finding Aimée’s mother belonged to one 
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of the best families in England was perhaps un- 
reasonable. 

‘*She was a great friend of mine. In those 
days every one thought she would be an im- 
mense heiress. She was engaged to Mr. Bar- 
low when _ were both quite young. Mr. 
Howard liked him very much. He had no mon- 
ey, but was very clever, and Mr. Howard meant 
him to stand for the county as soon as he left 
college. In the mean time, however, he be- 
came what people call ‘ very good,’ and thought 
it his duty to become a clergyman.” 

‘¢ And Mr. Howard was furious, and refused 
his consent ?” 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Barlow, very rightly, Z think, 
would not break off her engagement, and so they 
married, and Mr. Howard left every thing to a 
distant cousin.” 

‘* Mr. Barlow looks as if life had gone hard 
with him.” 

“Indeed it has. His health completely broke 
down, from overwork, a few yearsafter their mar- 
riage, and my husband managed to get him the 
chaplaincy at S——. Wretched pay; but the 
Italian climate quite restored his health, and 
feeling quite well, he thought it his duty, two 
years ago, to take that curacy at M——.” 

“T should say his health was giving way 

in.” 

“*Most likely. He is one of those good but 
tiresome men who ought not to marry. I have 
no patience with a man in his position reckless- 
ly throwing away his life with a wife and chil- 
dren depending on him.” 

**T am afraid we are hardly good enough our- 
selves to understand him,” Sir Stephen answered, 
gravely. ‘‘ Miss Barlow told me she was going 
to be a governess,” he added. 

‘* Mrs. Barlow wrote to ask me if I knew of 
any thing for her, so I asked her to come here 
to meet Mrs. Danvers, and see if she would do 
for her little girls.” 

Do. Sir Stephen felt very angry that such a 
word should be applied to Aimée; and then he 
wondered why he should care, and the answer 
would come, that, odd and unsuitable though it 
might seem, this young girl had taken the place 
in his heart which he had thought was left empty 
forever. 

While he was coming to this conclusion a 
round game was proposed, and he went to the 
youthful end of the room. 

“You will play, Aimée?” asked Mary Hare- 
wood. 

“*T don’t know how.” 

“Then I'll teach you,” said Sir Stephen. 
** We'll bank together. Everlasting ‘Pips,’ I 
suppose, Mary ?” 

Very pleasant Aimée found that game, and 
though most of the party hated the very sight 
of the cards and counters, they bore their fate 
manfully, and the evening wore away with a fair 
show of mirth. 

Aimée, next morning, after writing to her 
mother, went to Mary Harewood’s room, and 
found her not nearly ready for breakfast. ‘‘ Do 
go down,” she said. ‘‘ Papa is always so fond 
of punctual people.” 

Aimée, therefore, went down in much fear, 
and made her way to the morning room, heart- 
ily wishing herself out of it when she found it 
only contained Mr. Harewood, Sir Stephen, and 
three or four other gentlemen. The former 
came forward at once, and said, cordially, ‘‘I 
am delighted to see one punctual young lady.” 
But even that and Sir Stephen’s kind greeting 
did not reassure her much, and she stood blush- 
ing and looking lovely as she answered Mr. Hare- 
wood in monosyllables, while Sir Stephen gazed 
at her with silent admiration. 

Only a few minutes passed, though they seemed 
ages to Aimée, and then Mrs. Harewood entered, 
and the small party adjourned to breakfast. 

One after another the rest came in—some 
looking injured, some sulky; and as they sat 
round the table, making futile attempts at con- 
versation, they formed a proof, if proof were 
needed, of the superiority of the French mode 
of life. 

‘* Do make haste, Stephen,” Mr. Harewood 
said, at-last, to Sir Stephen, who was dawdling 
over his breakfast, and devoting most of his time 
to moody meditation, having been foiled in his 
attempt to sit next Aimée. ‘‘ Do make haste; 
we must start at eleven.” 

‘*T think I shall stay at home.” 

“Stay at home! Our crack shot! I beg 
your pardon, but, unless you have some good 
reason, shoot you must,” answered his host, in 
agony at the thought of the probable deficit in 
his bag that day. 

Good reason Sir Stephen had, but he was not 
able to give it; so he answered, carelessly, ‘‘ Of 
course I'll go, if you care about it.” And he 
saw a cloud of sorrow pass over a little face op- 
posite him, and thought how dear and innocent 
it was, without an idea of hiding any emotion. 
Sir Stephen was hopelessly in love! 

Very long the day seemed to Aimée. She-sat 
in the morning room, looking at books, wonder- 
ing where all the ladies were, and why the few 
who came and went never spoke to her. There 
were no gentlemen at luncheon, save one or two 
elderly bores. Afterward riding, driving, walk- 
ing. Aimée walked, and, though the Birchleigh 
woods were famous for their beauty, found it dull 
work; for her two friends, Mary Harewood and 
Miss Ashley, were riding, and the people who 
walked did not trouble themselves to talk to her. 
Then they came in and had tea, after which, as 
after breakfast, the ladies vanished, and Aimée 
was left alone with two of the bores, which so 
alarmed her that she fled to her room with a 
book, and almost cried at the thought that now 
she should not see Sir Stephen till dinner-time. 

The long time of waiting till then was broken 
by Mrs. Harewood sending for her to her bou- 
doir, and talking to her for some time very kind- 
ly. She went down to the drawing-room in good 





time, but, though Sir Stephen was there before 
her, he was talking to an old lady, and could 
not get away, much as he wished it. At dinner 
they were placed far apart, and with a thick 
bush between them. Aimée mentally called it 
a horrid old thing, and once tried to look round 
it, but meeting Sir Stephen’s eyes endeavoring 
to do the same, she blushed violently, and did 
not repeat the attempt. A young man a little 
less stupid than Jack Ashley had taken her in, 
and they got on pretty well. 

After dinner Sir Stephen meant to make up 
for lost time, but he was intercepted on his way, 
and then made to play at whist. 

She cried that night, and wondered why, in a 
country house, gentlemen should be so carefully 
kept away from the ladies. It never occurred 
to her to wonder why she cared so much about 
Sir Stephen. He seemed her one friend in that 
great house, and she thought of nothing more. 

The next morning she was too shy to go down 
till Mary was ready, and then it was so late that 
most of the gentlemen were gone out shooting, 
and Sir Stephen had again been impressed. 

The day passed much in the same way as the 
day before, save that Aimée was much pleased 
and amused by being allowed to help to arrange 
and ornament the house for the evening’s dance. 

After tea Miss Ashley was summoned to her 
mother’s room. 

“*Sit down, Caroline,” said Mrs. Ashley, as 
her daughter stood impatiently before her. 

“‘T really can’t stay,mamma. Mrs. Hare- 
wood wishes some of the flowers to be altered 
in the ball-room, and Mary asked me to help her.” 

‘«They must manage without you, my dear, 
for a little.” 

The tone was so serious that Caroline saw no 
help for it, and drew a comfortable arm-chair to 
the fire. 

“You are twenty-six, my dear.” 

** Oh, I know that.” 

‘Hush, Caroline. I wish to speak seriously 
to you on a subject I know you dislike. But 
how can I avoid doing it, when I see you deliber- 
ately throwing away such a chance of happi- 
ness ?” 

**T beg your pardon, mamma, if you mean 
Sir Stephen Dashwood. It’s the greatest non- 
sense I ever heard. He does not care for me in 
the least.” 

**He does. But he can not show it while 
your manner to him is so cold.” 

‘* He’s desperately in love with Miss Barlow, 
so that settles the question.” 

‘*Impossible! that sort of thing never hap- 
pened out of a novel!” 

‘*T believe many poor governesses do delude 
themselves with wild ideas of romantic heroes, 
but Miss Barlow is very different. She is going 
into the world bravely, without any nonsense in 
her head, and I think she will be rewarded at 
once by meeting a sensible man who can see and 
appreciate the beauty of her character.” 

Mrs. Ashley was not in the least touched by 
this outburst. 

**T don’t believe it,” she said. ‘‘ Sir Stephen 
is far too much a man of the world to do any 
thing so foolish.” 

“*T don’t think it foolish. But I really can 
not stay any longer. I am sick of Sir Stephen’s 
name.” And Caroline made good her retreat at 


last. 

Mrs. Ashley, in wild despair, hurried to Mrs. 
Harewood’s boudoir. 

**Oh, my dear Mrs. Harewood, such dreadful 
news! Caroline tells me Sir Stephen is in love 
with Miss Barlow.” 

‘*What nonsense!” Mrs. Harewood calmly 
answered, adding, rather sharply, ‘‘How came 
she to say any thing on sich a subject ?” 

*¢ Why, her manner to him is so cold I thought 
it better to speak to her before to-night, and then 
she said that.” 

“‘The idea is absurd. He has far too much 
sense even to have thought of any thing so ridic- 
ulous.” 

Mrs. Harewood spoke severely, and looked so 
haughty and unsympathetic that Mrs. Ashley left 
the room in despair, feeling rather ashamed, and 
not in the least convinced. 

Down stairs Mary, Caroline, Aimée, and one 
or two favored young ladies were superintending, 
and, indeed, working hard themselves, in the re- 
arrangement of the flowers Mrs. Harewood had 
desired. Very iovely the room looked when it 
was all done, and then Caroline, prompted by 
some kindly impulse, turned to Aimée, and ask- 
ed, ‘‘ What are you going to wear to-night ?” 

‘*My clean white muslin. I have nothing 
else,” Aimée answered; adding, timidly, ‘‘ Do 
you think—is it very dreadful to wear a high 
dress ?” 

Caroline laughed good-naturedly. 

“*No, indeed: you will only look as if you 
were not out.” 

*¢ And, please—you are so kind—do you think 
I might have some flowers for my hair? I was 
afraid to ask Miss Harewood.” 

‘Certainly. I'll manage that, and bring them 
to your room, and put them in for you, if you 
like.” 
Aimée’s thanks were fervent. 

She did not speak to Sir Stephen either before 
or during dinner; but the moment she entered 
the ball-room he came up to her. 

She really looked very beautiful. The simple 
white dress suited her quiet style of beauty, and 
her hair did credit to Miss Ashley, who had felt a 
little sad, and very much amused, as she wreathed 
those white roses for her unsuspecting rival. 

Aimée had seated herself on a sofa by her side 
now, and Mrs. Ashley, who was close to her 
daughter, saw with horror that Sir Stephen drew 
a chair behind the sofa, and half turning his back 
on Caroline, began to talk to Aimée, and in such 
a low voice that she could not hear what he said, 
which was a great aggravation. 

The first thing he did was to give Aimée a 
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card, saying, ‘* I am so glad Mary insisted on hay- 
ing cards, to be quite like a ‘real ball.’ Now, 
may I put my name down?” 

He held out his hand and took it as he spoke, 
and when he restored it Aimée was surprised to 
see how often he had written his name. 

** You do not think it too many, I hope?” he 
asked, as he saw her expression. 

**T did not know if it was right. This is my 
first ball, you know. Is it right?” she asked, 
suddenly, looking him full.in the face. 

** Quite,” he answered, adding to himself, ‘‘I 
will make it so.” 

‘* How little we have seen of each other the 
last few days!” he continued, after looking round 
and seeing Miss Ashley was talking to some one. 
**T am afraid I have not been of much use to 

ou,” 

“*T think it is very stupid of gentlemen to 
shoot all day,” Aimée answered, candidly. 

“Not always. But I did think it a horrid 
bore to-day and yesterday,” he said, in a marked 
tone that Aimée was too ignorant to appreci- 
ate. , 
** To-morrow, I believe, the ladies are coming 
out to lunch with us, so that will be a degree 
better. And, alas! it is my last day, for I find 
I must go home on Friday.” 

This was quite true, but he mentioned it now 
to see how Aimée would take it. 

Tears dimmed her eyes for a moment, but she 
said, bravely, ‘‘I am so sorry. I shall miss you 
so much,” 

** Don’t let’s think of it now.. To-night, hap- 
pily, I need not play at whist, so I mean to en- 
joy myself. Will you come? ‘They are going 
to begin the first dance.” 

That night was strange bliss to Aimée. She 
danced beautifully; and Sir Stephen, who had 
done the same in his early youth, found he had 
not forgotten the art. 

Dance followed dance. Sir Stephen cast all 
scruples to the wind, and Aimée, childishly trust- 
ful in him, made no remonstrance. 

Of course they were remarked. Mrs. Ashley, 
before much time had passed, came eagerly to 
Mrs. Harewood, ‘‘It is just as Itold you! He 
has danced three times with her already !” 

** Who is ‘he ?’” asked Mrs. Harewood, rather 
provokingly. 

‘*Sir Stephen Dashwood, of course.” 

“Oh! And ‘she?’” 

‘* Why, of course, Miss Barlow.” 

**'Three times already! That is rather strong.” 
ry with a laugh she turned to some one 
else. 

However, she kept her eye on them, and was 
relieved to see Sir Stephen dancing with Miss 
Ashley. That did not last long, and she saw 
him dancing again and again with Aimée. Then 
at last they went to supper together,-and Mrs. 
Harewood thought it was quite time to put a stop 
to it. As soon as Aimée returned to her neigh- 
borhood, she went to her, and said, ‘* Aimée, my 
dear, you must not dance any more with Sir 
Stephen Dashwood. You need not blush so 
much; I dare say you did not know it was wrong 
to make yourself so conspicuous.” 

“But,” faltered Aimée, ‘‘I am engaged to 
him for several, more dances.” 

‘*You must make some excuse. You can 
not dance with him any more. Don’t look so 
wretched, poor child; of course, you knew no 
better, and I shall speak to him to-morrow.” 

This promise did not console Aimée in the 
least, and she stood, naturally wishing that the 
floor would open and swallow her and her con- 


fusion. She could not fly to take refuge in her | 


room, for in the doorway she saw Sir Stephen, 
and she dare not pass him. So she staid where 
she was, trying hard not to ery, and shrinking 
as much as she could behind a stand of flowers. 
She heard a glorious valse begin, and her heart 
beat fast as she wondered whether. he would find 
her, and what he would say. Mrs. Harewood 
must be right, but how could Sir Stephen be 
wrong? While pondering over this dilemma,’ 
she heard his well-known voice. ‘ 

**T have found you at last! Our valse is half 
over. Why, what’s the matter?” 

For a moment Aimée could not speak; then 
she gasped out, ‘‘ Mrs, Harewood said I was not 
to dance with you any more. She said it was 
wrong. I am very sorry.” ; 

** Aimée, my darling! Wrong! Iwas wrong 
to expose you to this! I ought to have spoken 
sooner. Don’t you know how Ilove you? Don’t 
you know that my one wish is that you should be 
my wife?” 

At this moment Sir Stephen was nearly knocked 
down by a couple of very energetic dancers; and 
while he was receiving abject apologies, Mrs. 
Harewood, who had seen him find Aimée, came 
up, and in a sweet but decided voice begged he 
would dance with a certain hideous young lady 
of high rank who had been much neglected dur- 
ing the evening. : 

Sir Stephen could but comply, and Aimée, 
seizing her opportunity, made her way down the 
room, seeing no one, hearing no one, and then 
flying, as if for her life, up the staircase and 
through the passages to her room, when she 
locked the door and threw herself on the sofa, 
erying bitterly. 

What could it mean? Did Sir Stephen mean 
that he wished to marry her? She wiped away 
her tears, and tried to think seriously. She 
liked him very much, certainly very much; but 
he was so old, and she had never thought of the 
possibility of such a thing; indeed, poor child, 
she had never thought of marrying any one, save 
in a vague childish way, and the last year or two 
she had resolutely looked forward to a long life 
of governessing. It might be possible he meant 
nothing, after all, she thought atlast. She would 
write and tell her mother. And soothed by this 
thought she fell asleep. She was roused by the 
great noise made by the rest of the world in com- 
ing up stairs, and wisely went to bed without tor- 








menting herself by more thought over her diffi- 
culties, : : 

The next morning the sun was shining bright- 
ly when she woke, and Mary Harewood stood 
by her side in the freshest of morning dresses. 
Aimée sprang up in alarm, asking what time it 
was : 


‘*Eleven. I was down in time this morning. 
I can always get up after a dance.” 
** What shall I do?” Aimée asked, in terror, 
for at home it was a crime of the first magnitude 
to be late for breakfast. “ 
“Do? Why, getup. Lots of people are not 
down yet. Only make haste if you want to lunch 
with the gentlemen: .They are gone ages ‘ago, 
and we are to start at half past twelve.” , 
Mrs. Harewood had kept her word as to speak- 
ing to Sir Stephen. As she was going up stairs 
that night she met him, and said, ‘‘I want to 
speak to you. I know you keep early hours, so 
can you come to my boudoir before breakfast ?” 
“*Certainly. I should like to speak to you at 
once, but I suppose it would be too much to ask ?” 
**T am afraid I must ask you to wait a few 
hours. I am only sorry the time is so short,” 
Mrs. Harewood said, laughing. ‘‘I really. can 
not keep away any longer, so au revoir,” and she 
passed on. ‘ 
Sir Stephen went to his home rather unhappy. 
He was not as conceited as most men, who think 


they have only to ask and have, and he really 
feared very much that unworldly little Aimée 
might refuse him. . So next morning found him 
in the boudoir, very doubtful and miserable, and 
angry with himself or the position he found him- 
self in. 

Mrs. Harewood did not keep him waiting long, 
and rushed into her subject at once, saying, in 
the way she was so fond of, half jest, half earnest, 
“*T am very angry with you for the disgraceful 
way you flirted with Miss Barlow last night.” 

*¢ And I'am very angry with you for speaking 
to her on the subject,” Sir Stephen answered, in 
the same tone. 

‘“What! She told you! However, it is all 
the same. Really, Sir Stephen, it was very 
wrong of you. I do not much mind people 
flirting with girls who know what it’s worth; 
but it is not fair on poor little Aimée, and I 
must beg you will behave differently to her in 
future.” 

‘“*T hope to do so,” he answered, with a smile, 
and then a sigh. : 

Mrs. Harewood looked perplexed.  ‘‘I don’t 
know what you mean. ‘There is'no need for you 
to speak to her at all.’ Indeed, if you were not 
going away to-morrow, I think I should send 
her to the nursery with the children.” 

“*T hope to stay a little longer, if you will all 
let me.” 

‘*T shall be most happy, only you must prom- 
ise not to flirt with Aimee.” 








“WILL YOU BE MY WIFE?” 





‘*T promise that solemnly, Dear Mrs. Hare- 
wood, I can quite believe I behaved disgraceful- 
ly. Idid not know what I was doing. _ Yourwill 
understand when I tell you, I asked Miss Barlow 
last night to be my wife; but I have not been an- 
swered yet.” 

Mrs. Harewood sprang: from her chair in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Aimée!” was all she could 
say. ° 
‘ee Yes, ” 

‘*¢ But you don’t know her!” 

‘It does not take long to know some people. 
The look in her eyes is almost enough. And to 
see that little darling meaning to go out into the 
worldsobravely!” Hestopped abruptly, and then 


- went on, ‘‘I will spare you arhapsody. My mind 


is"quite made up. If she refuses me, which I 
honestly think very likely, I shall, of course, go 
away to-morrow, and the subject need never be 
mentioned again, unless there is any gossip about 
her. Will she come out to luncheon to-day ?” 

‘*T should think so, as Mary is going.” 

**Then I shall try to speak to her then. I 
need not keep you any longer.” 

‘*No, stop, please. It would be charming for 
Aimée; but have you thought enough about 
yourself. Lady Dashwood—” 

‘Ts only too anxious to see me married to 
any one, and there is no one I need consider but 
her. IknowI am too old for Aimée; but if she 


will have me, I shall try to prevent her ever find- 
ing it out.” 

**Tt is ridiculous! She is only seventeen.” 

‘We could wait for a year or two, if she will 
have me, as I said before.” 

‘*She would be mad to refuse you! Why, 
they have hardly any thing to live on!” . 

‘*Pardon me, Mrs. Harewood,” answered Sir 
Stephen, with a slightly scornful accent; ‘‘ you 
look at the subject from a worldly point of view ; 
I am sure Miss Barlow would allow nothing of 
that sort to weigh with her.” 

Mrs. Harewood only looked incredulous. 

“*I beg you will not mention the subject to 
her, or any one, till I have her answer.” 

“Certainly not. She is a dear little thing, 
only you must pardon me for not thinking her 
quite good enough for you.” And so they went 
to breakfast very good friends. 

Sir Stephen of course looked in vain for Aimée 
that morning, and if she could have had her own 
way he would not have seen her at luncheon. 
She felt so shy that she begged to be left at 
home; but Mrs. Harewood told her to go so 
peremptorily that she dared not refuse. 

She spent the long drive in perplexed thought, 
and naturally enough could come to no conclu- 
sion, only she was inclined to think somehow it 
must be nonsense. 

She could not help blushing as Sir Stephen 
came forward to help her out of the wagonette, 
and sprung out so quickly to avoid him that she 








nearly fell. Her one idea now was to keep out 
of his way, and,*by joining Miss Ashley in the 
walk-through the woods, quite succeeded for the 
moment. 

At luncheon he almost managed to sit next 
her, but she was too quick, and moved away, 
and he did not like to follow her. 

Afterward the ladies were to walk a little way 
to see some of the shooting, and a discussion 
arose. . Mrs.-Ashley and one or two other la- 
dies were afraid of the fatigue, and it was pro- 
posed they should return home at once. 

Sir Stephen, in alarm, walked across to Aimée, 
‘¢ You are coming with us?” 

‘‘Thank you. I think I would rather go 
home.” 

‘* Please come.” He spoke as persuasively as 
he dared, for they were surrounded by people, 
and he was afraid of exciting remark. 

‘*Thank you very much, but indeed I would 
rather go home!” Poor child, she did not know 
it was her deep love for him that made her long 
to fly from him, nor could she guess how he 
would misunderstand her. His tone changed. 

‘* Pray go, if you prefer it,” he answered, very 
gravely; ‘‘let me take your cloak.” And with 
a stern, set face, he followed her to the carriage 
in silence. 

Aimée felt very miserable, and could hardly 
answer the old ladies’ well-meaning attempts at 
conversation. - Arrived at Birchleigh she went 
to her room and spent her time in tears, and 
trying to finish her letter to her mother. 

Sir Stephen was very surly all the afternoon, 
shot atrociously, and felt savage at being way- 
laid by Mrs. Harewood, as he passed her bou- 
doir. 

‘*T want to speak to you.”. 

‘¢ There is nothing to speak about,” he answer- 
ed, shortly, and, it must be confessed, rudely. 

**Do you mean she has refused you?” 

** As good as; she would not let me speak to 
her.” 

Mrs. Harewood laughed. ‘‘ How foolish you 
men are! I saw her avoiding you. If she had 
wished to refuse you she would have made an 
opportunity and got it over. It’s quite true, I 
believe, that men can not understand the shy- 
ness of true love. If a girl is really and prop- 
erly in love, I think she would do any thing 
rather than show it.” 

‘* But I spoke to her last night.” 

‘*She may think it too good to be true! Now 
if you will be rational and wait here, I will send 
for her, and I know it will be all right.” 

Sir Stephen hesitated. ‘‘ You will not pre- 
pare her.” 

‘*No, you tiresome man! I shall only say I 
want her to come here.” 

‘“*Very well.. But if she refuses me I shall be 
very angry with you, for I am quite resigned to 
my fate.” 

‘*So it seems,” Mrs. Harewood answered, sa- 
tirically. ‘*Now sit down and be patient for a 
few minutes, and I will send for her.” 

Aimée was distressed at the prospect of hay- 
ing to face Mrs. Harewood so soon; but she 
could not refuse, and with a beating heart she 
knocked at the boudoir door. No one answer- 
ed, and she went in. The room was almost 
dark after the brilliantly lighted hall. The one 
lamp was shaded, and only cast a pink radiance 
over Mrs. Harewood’s writing-table, while the 
fire-light failed to reach the face of a man sit- 
ting at the other side of the room. 

She thought it was Mr. Harewood, and walked 
to the fire expecting him to speak to her, but 


’ started back as Sir Stephen Dashwood got up, 


only saying, ‘‘ Aimée,” in rather a husky voice. 

Her impulse was to run away, but she found 
she could not move. ‘They stood silent together 
for a moment, then he began in a low voice: 

‘*Your manner to me to-day has made me 
very unhappy. Perhaps you did not under- 
stand me last night?” He paused, but she did 
not speak, and he added, very quietly, ‘‘ Will 
you be my wife?” é 

Still no answer. 
' “ Aimée, speak to me. If you do not care 
for me, in pity say so.” 

Only silence. 

‘* Aimée, what does this mean?” He came 
= as he spoke, and took her passive hand in 

is. 


That seemed to give her power to speak, and 
her words came in a confused torrent. 

‘*T don’t know—I’ve been thinking—I like 
you very much—but I am not good enough— 
and I don’t know what mamma would say.” 

Somehow this vague answer seemed to satisfy 
Sir Stephen, and Aimée found herself cut short 
in a way which confused her more than ever. 

‘¢Tndeed—indeed I am not good enough; I 
am so young and foolish,” she said, as soon as 
he paused in his expressions of happiness. 

‘¢ We will write and ask Mrs. Barlow’s opin- 
ion,” he answered, smiling; ‘‘I think she will 
not be hard-hearted. You really do care, my 
darling, for a stupid old man like me?” 

“Oh yes. Why do you ask? You knowit,” 
Aimée answered, almost inaudibly. 

‘‘May I come in? it is long past dressing- 
time,” said Mrs. Harewood, entering the room. 

‘*Please,” Sir Stephen answered, in a much 
more cheerful tone than when he had last spoken 
toher. ‘I wanted to see you, to say that if you 
will allow me to stay here, I shall let my affairs 
at home take care of themselves to-morrow.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Barlow were delighted that their 
daughter should marry such an excellently go 
man; which really did seem to them more 1m- 
portant than his houses and lands, or even the 
country living, which Mr. Barlow’s failing health 
made him thankfully accept. : 

As to Sir Stephen and Aimée, I think we have 
seen enough of them, in these few days, to proph- 
esy with safety that, like people in fairy tales, they 
will live happily ever afterward. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 


HAT events we have gone through, good 
Heaven, since I last wrote! How is an 
unfortunate chroniqueur to gossip about balls, 
dinners, or dresses in the midst of such a crisis ? 
First of alk we have had a revolution; for a par- 
liamentary government has replaced the personal 
régime.- Things seemed to be going on swim- 
mingly, when the news burst upon Paris like a 
thunder-clap that a member of the Imperial fam- 
ily had been arrested for shooting a young jour- 
nalist. Then came the funeral of the victim, at- 
tended by a hundred thousand spectators whom 
Rochefort had invited in order to put an end to 
the Empire. It must be confessed that Napoleon 
III. has had a narrow escape; for had a single 
drop of blood been shed, no one knows what 
might have happened. People are calmer now. 
Still, all Paris continues to talk about the An- 
teuil tragedy, and I must say that, in general, 
public opinion is against Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 
This event has made a deep impression on the 
Empress, who is somewhat discouraged by so 
imauspicious a prologue to the new liberal pro- 
gramme. Rumor had even falsely reported that 
she had expressed the intention of reducing the 
number of her dames d'honneur, of giving fewer 
receptions, etc., etc. Those who yesterday ac- 
cused her of extravagance were already beginning 
to repeat against her the reproaches of the Lon- 
on papers against the unconsolable widow of 
Prince Albert. The fact is that a queen or an 
empress has no right to be sad—like actors, who 
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are paid to amuse the public, they must forget 
their own feelings, or rather pretend to forget 
them, whatever cause they may have to grieve, 
and continue to perform the part which they have 
consented to play. There is no danger, as yet, 
of her Majesty failing to fulfill her duties; for 
she looked very lively at the first great ball of 
the Tuileries, on Wednesday (January 26), and 
found a gracious word for all the guests. The 
well-informed Gaulois says she has grown ‘‘ youn- 
ger and more charming;” and the writer adds 
that it requires some courage to proclaim this 
truth, as the compliment will be considered equal 
to an avowal that ‘‘he belongs to the police.” 
At twelve o’clock the Emperor went through the 
salons, and as soon as the Imperial hosts had dis- 
appeared, there was a rush toward the supper- 
rooms—a rush so formidable that it explains the 
necessity of so many cent-gardes to watch over 
the security of the wine-bottles. At two o’clock 
all the eatables and drinkables had vanished. 
You may fancy that some of the visitors must 
have been hungry and thirsty when I inform you 
that they consumed 900 bottles of Champagne ; 
400 bottles of Bordeaux ; 50 ditto of Madeira; 
1200 gallons of sirops; 200 ditto of iced coffee ; 
200 ditto of warm chocolate; 2000 ices; 1200 
gallons of punch; 200 ditto of tea; 3000 cakes ; 
200 pies; 1200 pounds of meat; 200 capons; 
50 pheasants; 100 partridges; 12 hams. But I 
must stop; in order not to make your reader's 
mouth water I only give you one-half of the bill 
of fare. Economy is the order of the day; nev- 
ertheless, you see that Louis Napoleon’s maitre 


‘NOW WISH!”—[Drawn ax N. Wootyr.] 


@hétel is not obliged to starve those who accept 
an invitation to the chateau. 

At any rate, the official world is not despond- 
ing, for the receptions of all the new Ministers 
were terribly crowded. ‘The first great dinner 
given by M. Chevreau, the successor of Baron 
Haussmann, was also a very brilliant affair. All 
the Ministers except Emile Ollivier were present. 
Among the eighty guests I may mention the 
American Embassador, Due and Duchesse De 
Persigny, Marquis and Marquise De Chasseloup- 
Laubat, Comte and Comtesse De Lourmel, Comte 
Nieuwerkerke, Marshal Canrobert and his charm- 
ing wife. ‘There was dancing this time, and be- 
fore twelve o’clock the company had taken leave. 

‘The same day (Saturday, January 22) Gener- 
al Comte De Stackelberg also gave a diner in- 
time at the Russian Embassy. Duc and Duch- 
esse De Galiéra, Duc and Duchesse De Fitz- 
james, Lord Lyons, and other representatives 
of the corps diplomatique were present, together 
with half a dozen Rothschilds. 

Ledru Rollin—who, by-the-by, has refused to 
plead for the Noir family—is expected here ; but 
the famous democrat, grown stout and old, does 
not seem inclined to resume an active political 
life, although he may allow himself to be named 
deputy at the next vacancy in an anti-imperialist 
district. He will probably soon have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting himself to a Parisian con- 
stituency ; for our radical patriarch Raspail is 
very ill. The fierce old republican resides in a 
handsome chateau at a short distance from the 
capital; but he only receives a few intimate 
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friends, as he generally considers a stranger 
who presents himself must be a spy. He has 
made an immense fortune by the sale of cam- 
phor cigarettes and other drugs. He publishes 
every year from 80,000 to 100,000 copies of his 
medical almanac, which, according to the pre- 
face, ought to render the presence of a medico 
quite useless. ‘* Study my book, follow my pre- 
scriptions,” says Raspail, ‘‘and do not call a 
physician—doctors kill more patients than they 
cure.” Nothing like leather, of course. How- 
ever it appears that, personally, Raspail does not 
place too much reliance in his own curative sys- 
tem, since the bulletins of his health lately pub- 
lished bear the signature of three members of the 
learned faculty, including that of Dr. Raspail 
Junior. 
Timothée Trim, alias Leo Lespés, the cele- 
brated chroniqueur of the Moniteur, is not dead 
| or dying, but he has been nearly frightened out 
of his life. He lives on the Quai Voltaire, where 
he often delights his admirers by appearing on 
the balcony attired in a gorgeous dressing-gown 
which hides the three gold chains which decorate 
his waistcoat. Well, a few days ago an old gen- 
tleman who resides in the same house departed 
from this world. The undertakers hung the us- 
ual black drapery over the gateway while Tim- 
othée was copying one of his instructive impromp- 
tu articles in some forgotten cyclopedia. The 
concierge, or door-keeper, happened to be out, 
so no one was there to tell the anxious inquirers 
whether the deceased was not the popular gossip- 
er. So people began ringing at the door of the 
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unfortanate journalist, who, to his great surprise, 
heard each new-comer exclaim : ‘‘ What, you're 
not dead? I’m so glad!” At last he began to 
fancy that he must be looking very ill, since so 
many gvod-natured people imagined he ought to 
be dead; the impression produced was such that 
he got reeily indisposed, and, for the first time 
since the year 1860, his daily article was not 
ready in time. s 

A French composer, who has already acquired 
a certain celebrity, Victor Massé, has just finish- 
ed the music of an opera the libretto of which is 
founded on the universally popular novel, ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia.” The part of the too modest her- 
oine of Bernardin de Saint Pierre was written 
expressly for Mile. Patti. But our diva has so 
many engagements that it is feared she may not 
find time to study a new character. The author 
must be content, to hear his music sung by Mile. 
Devéria, who made a triumphant début in Rus- 
sia, and is no less applauded here. You will 
soon be able to judge of the new star, for the young 
and pretty artiste has signed an engagement, and 
will start for New York next spring. 

Mile, Schneider, the Grande Duchesse of Gé- 
rolstein, has refused a fortune. She too was 
wanted in New York. The manager of one of 
ro theatres has in vain endeavored to tempt 

er to cross the Atlantic by allowing her to fix 
beforehand her own terms. Either her High- 
ness does not care for fresh conquests, or she 
was too ill while crossing the Channel to under- 
take a long sea voyage. After all, perhaps she is 
right; Paris is her proper field of battle. Her 
style of acting is best understood on the Boule- 
vards, and might not be so well appreciated so 
far from home, 

Our Parisian managers are doing, their best to 
induce the government to take off the duty of 
ten per cent. which they have to pay. to the hos- 
pitals on the nightly sums they receive. It is 
thought, however, that the duty will be main- 
tained. Its removal would be a great loss to 
the poor, and the public would not be a gain- 
er, for the managers have no idea of reducing 
their prices. We can not do without hospitals ; 
but we can very well dispense with theatres, es- 

_pecially when they offer us trash which nobody 
cares to see. 

The handsome little hétel in the Rue de 
? Elysée, formerly occupied by the Duc De Per- 
signy, has been purchased by Comte Eugéne de 
Mercy-d’Argenteau, a Belgian subject recently 
naturalized by a special decree of the Emperor. 
The new-comer will be an acquisition to French 
society, for he and his charming wife intend to 
purchase their welcome by a numerous series of 
balls and dinners, 

At the reception of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs the presence of M. Guizot and of M. 
Odillon Barrot, who had both kept aloof since 
the coup d'état, was much remarked, M. Gui- 
zot, whom I met last Sunday at the Protestant 
church of the Rue Roquepine, looks as hale, as 
stately, and as pompous as ever. Comte Daru, 
being slightly indisposed, did not appear; his 
daughter, Vicomtesse Beugnot, and his sister, 
the wife of General D’Oraison, did the honors. 
Madame De Metternich was there in a gaze de 
Chambery with a very low corsage. Emile O]- 
livier was surrounded during the whole even- 
ing. 

Count De Chiteau-Villars, a well-known sport- 
ing character and one of the founders of the 
Paris Jockey Club, disappeared from the world 
a few months ago without much notice. But he 
has left an eccentric will which attracts more at- 
tention than his death. During his lifetime, the 
old count, who possessed a large fortune, was in 
the habit of burying his deceased hounds in an in- 
closure set apart in one of his parks, and where 
he had raised a monument bearing this inscrip- 
tion: **To my Trug Frienps.” Not content 
with this proof of affection toward his four-footed 
companions, he expressed the wish to be buried 
beside them, and ordered a sum of 60,000 francs 
to be devoted to the erection of a handsome 
mausoleum, in which the statues, busts, portraits 
of his female friends, and various other works 
of art decorating his chateau of Villars, were to 
be disposed. A second sum, sufficient to pro- 
duce 2000 francs a year, was also to be set 
aside for the salary of a keeper. M. De Chateau- 
Villars has left two grown up sons by his first 
wife, and they oppose the execution of this part 
of their father’s will; but the widow desires that 
the wishes of her late husband may be strictly 
obeyed, and has instructed counsel to defend her 
views before the tribunal which is to judge the 
case, 

The death of Sainte-Beuve has been quickly 
followed by that of another Academician, whose 
loss will be less felt in the literary world than 
that of the illustrious critic. ‘The Duc De Brog- 
lie died suddenly, on the 26th of January, at the 
advanced age of ninety-five. ‘Toward the end 
of the first empire he had married Albertine de 
Staél, daughter of the celebrated enemy of Na- 
poleon I., receiving as a marriage portion a sum 
of two millions of frances, which his wife’s family 
had lent to Louis XVI., and which was reim- 
bursed by the government of the Restoration. 
He leaves two sons, Prince Albert de Broglie, also 
a member of the French Academy, and Prince 
Paul, who recently entered holy orders, and 
Mme. D’Haussonville, wife of the heavy historian 
of the Papal imbroglio. The most memorable 
and deserving act of his life is the vote he gave, 
in 1825, in favor of Ney, when the Chamber of 
Peers condemned the unfortunate Marshal to be 
shot. 

Three seats are now vacant in the Palais de 
l'Institut ; but we may bet beforehand that nei- 
ther Philaréte Chasles, Jules Janin, nor Alexan- 
dre Dumas will be elected. The learned body |' 
will probably continue to render itself ridiculous 
by naming some titled nonentity. When will 
this ostracism of literary talent by an ee 


literary body cease? ¥. Z. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youre Furmxy.—Pure candy, eaten in moderation ° 


and at proper times, is not unwholesome for a healthy 
person. Sweet things should not be taken when the 
appetite, from fasting, is eager for food. Ifeaten at 
such a time as just before the usual hour of a hearty 
meal, they will satiate and destroy the appetite for the 
solid nutriment required for the due strengthening of 
the body. : 

F. G. P.—It would be necessary to know the point 
of departure, of which your letter gives no indication, 
in order to answer your chief question in regard to a 
trip to Niagara Falls. 

A. 8. B.—Patterns of infants’ clothing are in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. Il. Embroidery, braiding, chain-stitch- 
ing, or small tucks with feather-stitching at the head 
of each tuck, are prettier for trimming infants’ flan- 
nels than what you suggest. Fine flannel embroid- 
ered by machinery is very pretty and not expensive. 

Brrromarts.—A water-proof suit for summer wear 
should have a short skirt three yards wide, and a short 
basque, trimmed with alpaca braid. Plain gray or the 
golden-brown water-proof are most stylish.—_We do 
not use any patented system for cutting dresses, nor 
do Bazar readers require any thing more than the 
Compendium of Dress-making, published in Bazar 
No. 36, Vol. II. 

L. A. J.—Trim your baby’s nansook dresses with 
tucks and crimpled ruffles. Full-waisted dresses 
gathered into a belt are also much worn. A ‘pat- 
tern of child's Gabrielle, as now worn both by small 
boys and girls, is given in Bazar No. 32, Vol. II.—You 
must perforce wear your hair short if it has fallen off. 
A coquettish little cap, such as young married ladies, 
wear, would suit you: It is simply a square of sheer 
muslin with a crimped frill around it for ordinary oc- 
casions, or else a large rosette of Valenciennes lace 
with pink ribbon centre and streamers. 

H, 8. G.—Where good resolutions failed, the con- 
stant wearing of gloves was found, in a case we know 
of, an effectual remedy for the vile habit of “biting 
the finger-nails.” 

Putava.—People ordinarily announce their engage- 
ments to be married informally, telling those who are 
concerned or interested in the fact quietly and simply, 
as they would any other of private and not public con- 
cern. 

Maus. S.—You should speak of people by their proper 
titles, and, consequently, say: ‘‘My mother-in-law 
Mrs, Smith;” ‘My father-in-law Mr. Smith.” Not 
“Mother Mrs. Smith,” and “Father Mr. Smith,” or 
“Mother Smith” and “Father Smith.” 

CaxrLotta.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Maza R. C.—Ornament black cloth slippers for a 
lady with gilt braid or the gold embroidery taught in 
the Bazar. 

Youne Moruer.—Boys and girls are dressed alike 
until they are three years old. We send Bazar No. 
82, Vol. IL, containing a pattern of a braided piqué 
dress, which you can reduce in size. They wear 
white slips of muslin or piqué, or buff linen blonses 
and jackets, with little short gored skirts. Sacque- 
shaped over-garments of white cloth or merino bound 
with blue or plaid velvet. 

Watrtz.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. IIL, for fancy costumes. 


Svusrz.—A bride married in her traveling dress should | ¢! 


wear gloves of a color to match her dress.—To renew 
black silk, spo: it with alcohol diluted with water, 
and iron it on the wrong side.—Laundresses refuse to 
tell the secrets of their trade; so you must.depend 
upon the patent starch-polish that any responsible 
grocer will commend to you.—A bottle of white mu- 
cilage in a pail of clear water is used for stiffening 
white muslin and piqué dresses, 

Fantasti0.—See past Numbers of the Bazar. 

Artist.—We can not say whether you can obtain 
employment as a colorist of maps; but you had better 
inquire of the map publishers, whose names and ad- 
dresses you will find attached to their publications. 

Vurniz.—It is not “customary at an Episcopal 
christening to give the officiating clergyman a fee,” 
but some generous people occasionally send a pres- 
ent. 

8. A. P.—Polite people are not in the habit of re- 
minding a person of the favors they have conferred 
upon him. Anonymous presents are an absurdity, 
for the purpose of a gift is ordinarily to express in- 
telligibly the personal sentiment of the giver. 

Brta.—We recommend no hair-dyes; nor can we 
tell you how to take the color out of your silk dress 
preparatory to dyeing it. 

A Sussorrsrr.—You will have no difficulty with the 
icing of your ice-cream cake if you boil the sirup thor- 
oughly until all the water is out of it; then pour it 
over the whites of the eggs, stirring the mixture for 
several minutes until it is perfectly smooth icing. If 
you use the patent egg-beater with a churn-like dash 
the eggs will be lighter than if beaten by hand with a 
fork. Put the citric acid in the sirup while boiliag. 

Morner.—The pattern of a plain long-sleeved apron, 
untrimmed except around the hem, is given in Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. IL. 

Sussorreer.—The crape fold on a widow's dress 
should be double, with the outside turned over the 
inner side, which is slightly shorter. Do not put a 
narrow fold as a finish.—It is customary, but not nec- 
essary, to use mourning paper.—-To preserve silks laid 
away, wrap them in soft white muslin, and put lumps 
of gum-camphor in the trunk with them. 

1L 0. G. T.—You give an encouraging account of the 
progress of Omaha; and we presume from the many 
churches, the “Academy of Music," with its company 
of “brilliant performers,” the ‘*$160,000 hotel,” and 
the ‘*$60,000 school-house to be erected,” and other 
evidences of advancing civilization you adduce, that 
you and your fellow-citizens are capable of appre- 
ciating the most refined enjoyments of art and litera- 
ture. Why not vary, then, the round of games, which 
you confess begin to tire you at your club, with occa- 
sional literary gatherings, at which the work of some 
author of repute might be read, and critical and appre- 
ciative opinions expressed ? 

Wovu.p-se Acrress.—You say that you “believe 
that ‘ you" have abilities which would fit ‘ you’ for the 
stage.” So many young people have been misled by 
exaggerated notions of fitness for a dramatic career 
that we regard it our duty to warn you against the 
probability of disappointment. If you persist in your 
resolution, seek an interview with some professionai 
actor or actress, and, after an exhibition of the nat- 
ural powers you presume to have, obtain his or her 
judgment, and abide by it. 

Corinnz.—From the ‘‘ Bazar Book of Decorum,” a 
work now in the press of the Messrs. Harper, we give 
for your benefit and in answer to your question, “How 
to get fat?” the following extract: “A regular life, 
great moderation in pleasure, the avoiding of all so- 
cial and other dissipation, mederate exercise, light 








Katrx.—It is but a waste of labor to try to learn the 
pronunciation of a foreign without an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it spoken by a native of the country 
where it is used, or some person familiar with its usage. 
It can not be learned from books alone. 

A New Sussonrser.—Freckles are uot easily eradi- 
cated; but as they are greatly increased by irregu- 
larities of diet and exposure to rude winds and ex- 
cessive heat, whether of the sun or fires, they can be 
kept in check by a good regimen of food and exer- 
cise, and avoidance of the extremes of temperature. 
The French recommend what they term the Lait vir- 
ginal, which is thus composed: Tinct. benzoin, one 
drachm ; rose-water, one pint. Mix. 

Dorry Diupiz.—‘ A stag party” is a party ordina- 
rily of the dullest kind, being composed of men to 
the exclusion of women, without whose company no 
social entertainment can be complete. . 

E. B.—The Compendium of Dress-making, in Bazar 
No. 36, Vol. IL., is probably what you want. 

JuL14.—Girls seventeen years of age wear their 
dresses open in front. Gore your fall skirt at the 
sides and front, make a short basque or a peplum, 
and trim with black or blue pleated ruffles of silk. 

JassamMInE.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers on any terms.—The chignon you describe as 
part mohair and part real hair will cost from $3 to 
$5; but it is not pleasant to wear, is heavy, and soon 


_ gets dirty.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, 


Vol. IIL, for masquerade costumes.—For jewelry get 
turquoises set in massive gold.—Read design for mo- 
hair suits in Bazar No. 9, Vol. III. 

Youne Wire.—It és true that ladies wear piqné in 
their furnace-heated houses all. winter. A stylish 
house-dress for you would be a white piqué slightly 
trained, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and gui- 
pure-worked ruffles. Over this a short sacque of 
black cashmere. <A black velvet sash, a black silk 
over-skirt, and Valenciennes morning’caps are also 
pretty additions to white toilettes worn on winter 
mornings by young married ladies... 

Recent Conterutor.—Read Bazar No. 6, Vol. IIT., 
for directions about mourning dresses. Make the 
wrapper by the pattern given in Bazar No. 2, Vol. 
IIL You can order them from this office. 





ANOTHER OF THOSE LETTERS 
TO MRS. BEECHER. 


be responded to by many, as I every woman 
must feel that the sewing machine is one of her y - 
est blessin We have for several years owned a 
WIi1Loox TES, and vious to that wo ha its 
work; and I have no tion in. \ all’ 
the machines of which I have any kno ze, L-con- 
olde Se COX ~ oR gale gg useful. +7 ae 
simplest, the most easily man: runs with the least 
no! never out of order. The tase some- 


itis a great 
seam Out easily, as 

work is often done wrong. Its hemming and felling 
fhe most t Lever saw. I would advise ev- 
ery lady needing a machine to purchase a WiLLoox & 
<< Gen. H. H. Baxter, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 








“Tary Cure!” What cures? Aver'’s Currey Pro- 
Tora for a Cough, Ayrr’s Pixzs for a purgative, and 
Aven’s SarsaPaRiLia for the complaints that require 
an.alterative medicine.—{Com.] 








Copytne WHEEL.—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Supplement with the test ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting mary ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. : 


Bargains! Bargains!! 


In consequence of a CHANGE in OUR FIRM, and 
Removal in April to 686 Broadway, 


Our Entire Stock of 
$500,000 WORTH OF 
CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, CUTLERY, &c., &c., 


will be disposed of, and we offer it at and 


BELOW COST. 


An examination of our PRICES, which are shown in 
plain a. on the goods, WILL SATISFY buyers 
Saat | " ARE IN EARNEST. Every one is invited 








After the ist of May the business will-be continued 
by our successors, 
Messrs. NICOL & DAVIDSON, 
At 686 BROADWAY. 
Our Messrs. E. V. & E. E. Haughwont retiring from 


the business, either party will sign the name of the 
present firm in liquidation. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
488, 490, & 492 Broadway, cor. Broome St. 
t=" Orders by mail will be carefully filled, and at 


our lowest prices, i 
40 00 Sold.—The wonder of the World. The 
6 Magnetic Time Indicator, or “Dollar 
Watch.” A Prerreot Gem. Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass attachment, Enameled Dial, 
Silver and Brass works, glass crystal, size of lady’s 
watch, Will denote correct time, warranted five years, 
pers and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no 
WwooD Comper, Is entirely new, patented. 6600 sold 
in three wee! Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, 





mailed free. Trade supplied. Address the sole man- 
ufacturers, TIC WATCH CoO., 
y Hinsdale, N. H. 


=< | Groups 





THE BEAVER BRAND 





_ SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE 'MOHAIRS. 
These GOODS are distinguished for their silky ap- 

pearance, brilliant lustre, end pure shade of fast 
Black, which we warrant them to retain. Being made 
of the very finest material, they positively excel 
all other Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 
These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in New York City, Brooklyn, and 
the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States. 
t2- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely like 
the above. . WM.1I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
ig have opened 
an elegant assortment of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Lone anp Square. 
PLAIN CENTRES, $40 each; formerly $70. 
PLAIN CENTRES, $65 each ; formerly $125. 
STRIPED, $60; formerly $100. 
.DECCA, $50; formerly $85. 
DECCA, $75; formerly $125. 
SQUARE SHAWLS, 
Derr Bogpers, New Desens, 
$150 each ; recently sold at $275. 
$250 each; recently sold at $500. 
Finer qualities proportionately reduced. 








BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., axp TENTH ST. 
ROGERS’ 
of Statuary. 


These groups 
will be sent, with 
all the express 
charges prepaid, 
to any point east 
ofthe Mississippi, 
on receipt of the 
price, viz.: 

Council of War, 
$25. Taking the 
Oath, $20. Court- 
ship in Sleepy 
Hollow, $15, &c. 

Send for illus- 
= trated catalogue. 
e Address 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 

New York. 


Steinway & Sons, 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO: FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
= on gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a 
long-felt and frequently-expressed want, by persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, &c., have per- 
fected arrangements for the manufacture of an entire- 
ly new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceeding- 
ly neat exterior case. These new instruments will be 
supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 

Price-Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO is WARRANTED for 5 YEARS. 
Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St. 
(Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving Place), New York. 


PockET REVOLVERS. 
WEST'S SIX-SHOOTER. 

A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price 
$1 50, postpaid. Address S.G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 

















APLEWOOD Youne Laptes’ InstiTvTE, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
The next semi-annual! term opens March 3, 1870. 























Marcu 12, 1870.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE BEST 
Family Sewing Machine. 





“The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be 
“the best on exhibition. It must also be stated 
“incidentally that 


6¢?his is Better than any of its Class 
*¢+known to the Judges.” 


Report of the American Institute Fair, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 


New Work—505 Broadway; 
Baltimore—140 Baltimore Street; 
Boston—141 Washington Street ; 
Brooklyn—431 Fulton Street ; 
Chesney King Street; 


-Cleveland—43 Public Square ; 
Detroit—158 Jefferson Avenue; 

P. O. Street ; ; 
Hartford—382 Main Street; 
Indianapolis—27 North Pennsylvania Street ; 
Leuisville—110 Fourth Street ; 
ilwaukee—410 Milwaukee Street ; - 
Nashville—32 North Cherry Street; 

New Orleans—6 Chartres Street ; 
Philadel phia—1123 Chestnut Street; 
San Francisco—111 Montgomery Street; 
St. Louis—612 North Fourth Street. 


UST THIS ONCE.—Reader, the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner," the cheapest, richest, raciest, and wittiest 
sheet ever printed, asks you a fuvor. It has TENS or 
THOUSANDS Of good, jolly, sensible readers. It isn’t a 
beggar; but it is independent —fearless—free. Its 
only enemies are swindlers, humbugs, and a very few 
pitiful weakly apologies for newspapers, who, jealous 
of its immense success, waste their precious (!) time 
in giving it Sry advertising. Let us tell you 
what it is. It is a large, Ledger-size sheet, 8 pages, 40 
columns, illustrated, literally overflowing with Wit, 
Humor, Fun, Quips, Quirks, and all the combined 
ollity that can be condensed into its bright and spark- 
ing pages. It has ee stories, sketches, poetry, non- 
sense (the sensible kind), a very little sense, and a per- 
fect avalanche of rich, rare, and racy literature for you 
and every body else. It shows up every swindle, ven- 
tilates every humbug. It hates and jights liars, slan- 
derers, thieves, rascals, and their class; while it works 
for good humor, good objects, and for TRUTH. We 
have still plenty of ‘‘ Evangeline” (our superb $3 steel 
late). e will carefully mount one on a roller, send 
t to you prepaid, and will send the paper a WHOLE 
YEAR, FOR ONLY 75 CENTS. 
Will you not try it once. It is not a “humbug”— 
we are responsible. We promise to refund your mon- 
bo if Fae are not delighted. WwW IS: JUST THE 
IME. Specimens, 6 cents. Will you not send only 
75 cents to the people’s favorite 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most — manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any Machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “* Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssuren, 
Pa.; Boston, Mass.; or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can show a 
Certificate of agency signed by us. We shall not hold 
ourselves responsible for worthless Machines sold by 
other parties, and shall prosecute all parties either 
selling or using Machines under this name, to the full 
extent of the law, unless such Machines were obtained 
from us or our Agents. Do not be imposed upon by 
parties who sey anc advertisement and circulars, and 
offer worthless Machines at a less price. 

















A GREAT OFFER. t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to sy Soo rent money applied if purchased. 

Chickering Pianos are included in the above offer, 


° fyCoNomy IS WEALTH.”—Frank.in. 


\ VEY will people pay $50 or more for a Sewrve Ma- 

OHINE when $22 will buy one that has a standard 
reputation, is double thread, complete with Table, con- 
structed upon entirely new and practical principles, 
runs by friction, and excels all others? These celebra- 
ted Machines, fully licensed, are intended for poor peo- 
pe who want to save time, labor, and money. A 

‘anted, Machines sent to Agents and given away to 
needy families. For circulars and reduced prices, ad- 
dress J.C. OTTIS & CO., or Frankuin AND DIAMOND 
8. M. Co., Box 397, Boston, Mass. 


CR NN 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, ne Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le Oat FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 

















$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maocutne Witnout Money. 
For further particulars, address 

LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


RENCH UNGUENT forces a heavy beard 
and moustache on a smooth face in six weeks, 
Price 50 cents, Pror. Adams, Mass. 


Cleveland, 





* HITCHCOCK'S HALF-DIME MUSIC. 





and labor of the Author of these Series, 


The cheap system of Music in the United States and Canada was originated in the Fall of 1868 by BEN- 
JAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, of the City of New York, and by great expense the Half-Dime and Ten-Cent or 
Dime Series have been introduced into nearly every household. Both these Titles are claimed and owned 
under Copyrights and as Trade-Marks. Dealers as well as Purchasers of Music can therefore readily dis- 
criminate between the deserving enterprise which has inaugurated a valuable and cheap commodity, and the 
lack of moral honesty which has induced unscrupulous imitators to endeavor to profit by the advertising 








Send for Catalogue. 





The above are sold by dealers generally, or can be ordered through any Newsdealer. 
receipt of price. Any 20 pieces sent in pasteboard rollers on receipt of $1. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


CATALOGUE OF HALF-DIME MUSIC. 
6@~ The Price of each Number is FIVE CENTS. waa 





No. AUTHOR, | NO. AUTHOR. 
1. Captain Jinks. Maclagan. | 93. Continental Schottische. Rogers. 
2. Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin? Claribel. | 94. The Cavalier. Glover. 
8. We'd Better Bide a Wee. laribel. | 95. Beautiful Ho Bar 
4. Blue Eyes. Maier. 96. I'm not Myself at all. Lover. 
5. Not for Joseph. . Lloy 97. Juanita. Norton. 
6. Good ee Sweetheart prt Hatton. | 98. Molly Bawn. Lover. 
7. [Really don’t Think t shall Marry. Gabriel. | 99. Guadalina Waltz. Offenbach. 
8. Praise of Tears. hubert. | 100. Go it while you're Young. Waverly. 
9. Cham} Charlie. e. | 101. I have a Rose. Carrington, 

10. 8) -Rink Polka. Wiener. | 102. Smiles and Tears. Clippingdale. 

11. Ge ve Waltz. Wiener. | 103. The White-Blossomed Tree. usgrave, 

12, Come Hither, my Baby. Wiener. | 104. O that I were a Song! e. 

13. The Danish Boy's Whistle. Graff. | 105. This World is Full of Beauty. Waverly. 

14. Little M: y- Blamphin. | 106. Never Mind the Rest. . Fase. 

15, Maggie's cret. Claribel. fe ty Flowers. 

16. His Love Shines over all. Forbes. | 108, Tommy Dodd. Raymond. 
1%. The Old Cottage Clock. Molloy. | 109. Dancing Shadow. ogers. 
18, Silver Chimes. Claribel. | 110. Scotch ie Jean. Peabody. 
19. The Rose of Erin. Benedict. | 111. O Take Me to Thy Heart Again. Balfe. 

20. Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka. Strauss. | 112..Mary Emma Polka. Rogers. 
21. She ¢ not Suit your Fancy. Millard. | 118.. Only a Lock of Hair. Claribel. 
22. Rid own adway. Andrews. | 114.. You and L Claribel. 
23. Walt: Down at Long Branch. Andrews. | 115. When the Swallows Homeward Fly. Abt. 
24, Still I Love Thee. bson. | 116, Then You'll Remember Me. Balfe. 
25. The Passing Bell. Sacred Song. Claribel. | 117. Little Bird, Little Bird on the Tree. Claribel 
26. Take Back the Heart. Claribel. | 118. She is not Fair to Outward View. Sullivan. 
27. See the Conquering Hero. Inst’l. Handel. | 119. The Skipper and his Boy. Gabriel 
28, There’s a Charm in Spring. Hullah. | 120. The Drawing-Room Schottische. Douglass. 
29. Up in a Balloon. Raymond. | 121. Waverly Polka. edgwick 

30. Olympic Schottische. obson. | 122. The Love Light in your Eyes. Sedgwick. 

31. Ixion Galop. olus. | 123. The Heart Bowed Down. alfe. 

32, Beautiful Bells. Waverly. | 124. The Bridal Ring. Rodwell 

33. Light of the World. Sacred Song. Hatton. | 125. The Fairy's Frolic. Sedgwick. 

34. The Life Boat. Claribel. | 126. Old Simon the Cellarer. Hatton. 

35. The Rosy Wreath. Raymond. | 127. In Happy Moments. Wallace. 

36. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. V. Gabriel. | 128. It Ought not Thus to Be. Abt. 

37. Susan's Story. . Claribel. } 129, The March of the Silver Trumpets. Viviani. 

38. Power of Love. Inst’l. Wade. | 130. The Emma Mazurka. Rogers. 

389. Flying Trapeze. Raymond. | 131. Heaven and Thee. Guglielmo. 

40. Belles of Broadway. Raymond. | 132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Raymond, 

41, Gems from Orphee. Violin and Piano. Raymond. } 133. Sunset Galop. ild. 

42. Gens d’Armes Duet. Violin and Piano. Raymond. | 134. There was a Simple Maiden. Macfarren. 

43. Velocipede Johnny. Leander. | 135. The Bluebird Polka. Rogers, 

44, St. Nicholas Galop. Bailey. | 136. Call Her Back and Kiss Her. Clifton 

45. The Moonlit Sea. Prout. } 137. Row, Brothers, Row. Duet and Chorus. Saer. 

46. Perichole’s Letter. Inst’). Offenbach. | 138. Would You be Young Again? Clippingdale, 

4T. Home, Sweet Home. Inst'l. Richards. | 139. Water-Lily Polka. Rogers. 

48, Woodside Waltz and Polka. Bailey. | 140. Strangers Yet. Claribel, 

49. Le Sabre de mon Pére. Inst'l. Offenbach. | 141. Janet’s Choice. Claribel, 

50, Call me Thine Own. L’Eclair. | 142. I can not Sing the Old Songs. Claribel. 

51. Why Wandering Here? Nathan. | 143, The Peace of the Valley. Balfe. 

52. Pretty, Pretty Bird. Waverly. | 144. Coming through the Rye. Scotch. 

53. Those Tassels on the Boots. Raymond. | 145, Within a Mile of Edinboro. Scotch. 

54. Five O'Clock in the Morning. Claribel. | 146. Spanish Muleteer. Millard 

55. Lady Mine. Waverly. | 147. She Wore a Wreath of Roses. Knight. 

56. Boot-Black’s Song. Waverly. | 148. "Tis Hard to Give the Hand. Glover. 

57. Sweetheart. Balfe. | 149. Have You Seen Her Lately ? Tute. 

58. The Smile of Memory. Waverly. | 150. I'll Ask my Mother. Earnshaw. 

59. Mabel Waltz. Irving. | 151. The Memory of Early Days. Tetsch. 

60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. Blamphin. | 152, Jerusalem the Golden. Walker. 

61. The Lancashire Ss. Raymond. | 153. A Motto for Every Man. Hobson. 

62. The Foreign Count. Lloyd. | 154. Where is my Sister Dear? Linley. 

63. Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. Saer. | 155, Romeo and Juliet. Raymond. 

64. Be Watchful and Beware. Glover. | 156. Rosalie Polka Mazurka. $ 

65. Boston Belles. Raymond. | 157. Bulls and Bears. Pratt. 

66. Chestnut-Street Belles. Raymond. | 158. Nellie, Just Over the Way. Millard. 

67. Barney O'Hea. Lover. | 159. Good-bye, John. 

68. My Mother Dear. Lover. | 160. The Gay Cavalier. Millard. 

69. Day and Night I Thought of Thee. Shrivall. | 161. The Monks of Old. Millard. 

70. The Fidgety Wife. Covert. | 162. The Dawn of Day. Millard. 

71. My Angel. lielmo. | 163, Breathe Soft and Low. Millard. 

72. Oh, you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. Taylor. | 164. My Own True Love. Millard. 

73. Oh would I were a Bird. mphin. | 165. Tommy Noodle. Steele. 

74, The Fairy’s Well. Waverly. } 166. The Fortune Teller. Pratt. 

5. Bachelor’s Hall. Culver. | 167. Sports at Fire Island. . Raymond. 

76. After Dark. Stewart. | 168. The Dancing Fairy. averly. 

77. The Bashful Young Lady. Glover. | 169. The Reapers’ Schottische. Little. 

78. Larboard Watch. Duet. . Williams. | 170. Katy’s Letter. Dufferin. 

79. Mary of Argyle. Scotch. | 171. Wilt Thou Not Smile Upon Me? Millard. 

80. Maggie Morgan. Scotch. | 172, Wake, Darling, Wake. Willson. 

81. Willie went a Wooing. Raymond. | 173. John Anderson, My Jo, John. Scotch. 

82. School for Jolly Dogs. Copeland. | 174. The Troubadour. Bayly. 

83. Kitty Tyrrell. Glover. | 175. Eily Mavourneen. Benedict. 

84. The Bell goes a Ringing for Sairah. Hunt. | 176. Matrimonial Sweets. Freeman. 

85. Castles in the Air. dams. | 177. Jog Along, Boys. Nas 

86. Scenes that are Brightest. Wallace. | 178. Harp of Tara’s Hall. Trish. 
87. Paddle your own Canoe. Hobson. | 179. The Clown in the Pantomime. _ Pratt. 
88. Crescent-City March. Rogers. | 180. Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. Wrighton 
89. Nothing Else to Do. Hatton. | 181. The Irish Hussar. Raymond. 

90. Ka-foozle-um. Stewart. | 182. Canary Waltz. Breckinridge. 

91. Sally, Sally. Lover. | 183. The Dancing Darkey. oslein. 

92. Of what is the Old Man Thinking? Knight. 


Sent postpaid on 
Address 


24 Beekman Street, New York. 





OPALINE 


is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 
OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 
OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Use no 
other dentifrice. 
Inventor and 
rop’r, Cuas. K. 
EVEY, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 








Jrresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds 
(25 sorts of either, $1 00), prepaid, by 
mail. Agents wanted. : 
Priced Cotslogenaes Trade-list. Seeds on com- 
mission: Small Fresh Onion Seed, $4 00 per ib. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. tablished 1842. 


yt: MONEY. — Harmless and elegant. 
SAVE HEALTH. KNOW WHAT YOU USE. 
Dr. MoLane’s Prescriptions and Recipes for Hair 
Restoratives, Hair Oils and Dyes; Cosmetics to beau- 
tify the complexion; to remove pimples, freckles, and 
tan, quickly and safely; to remove superfluous hair; 
to force the whiskers, &c., to pel in three weeks ; 
to curl the hair permanently and beautifully; various 
Medicinal Prescriptions, &c. Any — will com- 
pound them. Sent prepaid for $1. Address 
Dr. C. F. Mo. E, Box 2563, Buffalo, N. Y. 


100 Sold Every Day—30th thousand just out. The 
‘*Hunter’s Guide.” It is the only really use- 
ful book. It tells “arn asovr” hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and tanning. It is aL, IN ALL, THE only 
cheap reliable book on hunting and trapping; nearly 
100 pp., and we will mail it to you, prepaid, for only 
25 cents. Send to the original ag _ 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N.H. 








ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


A= your Druggist for HOMAI’S PERSIAN 
WASH, and you will get the best-known remedy 
for Rrmovinc MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Manufactured only by B. F. RACKLEY, Druggist, 
Dover, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 








D= MODENWELLT, the cheapest and best 
Fashion Journal. It gives over 1600 usefal Il- 
lustrations, 280 full-sized Patterns, and 12 large Color- 
ed Engravings yearly. The ladies are delighted with 
it. Every one should have it. Only $3 a year, or two 
specimen copies for 30c. Address 

8. mm. TAYLOR, 391 Canal St., New York. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 


per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. “Linen . 








M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recon led, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. Y. 


Bent Pars! aig oe 











WIDE WOf\LD Eas 


sts. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ ix. 
: (211 Washington St., N.Y.) 


SAPOLIO 





FOR CLEANING 
Windows (without Water), Paint, Oilcloths, 
Floors, Tables, and all Woodwork, China, 
Earthen, and Glass Ware, and for General 
House-Cleaning Purposes, 


FOR POLISHING 
Knives, Tin Ware, Brass, Steel, Iron, and 
all Metallic Wares. REMOVES, as by 
Magic, Stains and Rust, leaving a bril- 
liant surface, equal to New. 


Removes Stains from Marble, Paint, and Wood. 
Is not injurious, and QUICKER, BETTER, and 
CHEAPER than Bath Brick, Rotten Stone, Acid, or 
Lye; it will be found, on trial, the most perfect, relia- 
ble, and indispensable article ever offered to the pub- 
lic of thigor any other country; in fact, a prepara- 
tion no individual or class can afford 
. to do without. 


We refer to the many testimonials in our posses- 
sion, from families, hotels, and manufacturers; also 
to more than 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
persons who have it in daily use in house and shop. 
It will cost you little to test our claims—do it. 


For Sale—Wholesale and Retail—by Grocery, Drug, 
and Notion Houses throughout the United States. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Atexanper WinoueEtt, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 








orOgy a and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. ith Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Arron Cuiynrz, Au- 
thor of “‘ Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. pa 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America, By Jamzs Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Naturgl History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HIRELL. ANovel. By the Author of “Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” ‘Bound to the Wheel,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wi1- 
L1aM Gopw1y, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. aa 

PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanato . By C.S. Hargineron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. nh 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiograpny. 
Edited by Cuanites Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. §8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. ut 

MISS MITFORD’S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of ‘Our Vil- 
lage, &c."” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.—The Nation, N. Y. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Macazinr, One Year......$4 00 
Hagrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 
Hagper’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s WEEK Ly, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a ieet for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeaztnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wzrxty or Bazaz, to prepay the United States 


ostage. 
: In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harpze & Brotuens is prefer- 
poe to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s Prrroprcats. 
Harper's Magazine,—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
beers ag Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2'00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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A F¥OURNEY DUR NORTH. - 





Mr. Binks, having disguised, himself as an Repsimens. 
undertakes an Overland Journey to the Arctic Regions. 





ae wane 





He does not create quite the Sensation he anticipated 
among the Aborigines; but one of the Natives con- 
siderably astonishes Az. 


el 


, From another, though, he gets a very Cordial Recep- 
tion indeed. 





Still urging on his wild career, he at last reaches the | 
Topmost Pinnacle of the North Pole. (Please observe 
the Seal in the fore-ground ) 





Pessing here to utter a Song of ‘lriumph, he unfor- 
tunately fell over! Down—down—through dizzy space. 
..-.He becomes Senseless. (This, his enemies say, he 





was before he started.) 





He recovers, however—to find himself on his own 
Four-Poster, with the Bed-Clothes on the Floor. 
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FACETIZ. 


* Boy a trunk, Pat,” said a dealer. : 

“ And why should I buy a trunk?” rejoined Pat. 

“Why, to put your clothes in,” was the sour, 

‘* And go naked ?” exclaimed Pat. ‘Nota bit iv it.” 

ama: aaa ET 

. A DUBIOUS COMPLIMENT. 

** How do you like the looks of the varmint ?” asked 
an Arkansan of a Down-Easter, who was gazing with 
distended eyes at an alligator, with open jaws, on the 
bank of the ——e 

“‘Wa'al,” responded the Yankee, yeoovering his 
mental equipoise, ‘he ain't what we'd call a hand- 
anne critter, but he’s a deal of openness when he 
smiles.” ° 





TureE Hanps.—An observer of human nature re- 
ports that he has seen some peop possessing the pe- 
culiarity of three hands—a right hand, a left hand, 
and a little behind hand. 

eee SEI ETE AS 

A Pertinent Question.—At a concert recently, at 
the conclusion of the song ‘‘There’s a Good Time 
Coming,” a farmer got up and exclaimed, “ Mister, 
you could not tell us the date, could your” 





From tue Nursery.—The very kind mamma who 
had bars put across the nursery windows, to protect 
the children, says that it does not hinder them /all- 
ing out. 

ee a 

Quitz Rieut.—An evening contemporary relates 
that one of the journals which rule the world of dress 
concluded a recent description of attire with this re- 
mark: ‘‘ With this costume the mouth is worn slight- 
ly re By all means! A drooping lower jaw 
would be quite in keeping with the idiocy of some 
costumes. If we had to describe the Grecian Bend, 
we should say, “With this fashion the forehead is 
worn narrow and receding.” 

REE. Ses 

LATEST FROM THE CANAL.—Our own magn Sg oe 
who has just returned from Suez, where he has been 
spending some time ——e. the Arabs, says that the 
native chiefs are no great Sheiks. (Please pronounce 
correctly—shakes !) 
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Evper oF Twins. “It’s very Vulgar to say.‘ You be Blowed!’ t 
enerally considered so, my Dear! 


Uncie Frep. “I believe it zs 











RATHER AWKWARD. 


call). “Well, Master Fred, you don’t Know who I am.” 
but I do, though! 


A vivid idea of the weakness of chicken-soup was 
conveyed in a wag’s query to his wife at dinner: 
‘Can't you coax that chicken to wade through the 
soup once more?” 





_Avotuer View or 11.—The relatives of a lady of 
eighty-four, who recently wished to marry, attempted 
to arrest the wedding on the plea of lunacy. The 
failed. Can it have n because her counsel urge 
that it was a proof of the greatest sanity that she put 
off the evil until an age when, in all probability, it 
could not be an enduring calamity ? 


—_——— ao 
The old gentleman whose memory carried him a 
long way back is requested to return to his discon- 
solate friends. 
es dae re 
REALLY THE veRY Last Tunes Our—The street 
lamps. 





Ex Nixo Fir.—A correspondent of a paper having 
described the Ohio as a sickly stream, the editor ap- 
penton the remark, “That's so! it is confined to its 

d.” From the accounts we read of the damage 
done by the inundation of the Nile, we should think 
a would wish that river had been too un- 
well to 





a 
Sone ror 4 Dear Person—‘ Come back to Erin.” 





BSB a 
Why do thieves lead a comfortable life ?—Because 
they take things easy. 
pe Oa ee 


When is love deformed ?—When it is all on one 


side. 
Or 
A drunken man, who had slipped down, thought it 
singular that water always freezes with the slippery 
side up. 
ele ad 
When are bakers hard .up?— When they knead 
bread. 
OS 
Why do gentlemen who smoke wear chimney-pot 
hats ?—Because they soot, we suppose. 
oo 





Best Puace 1n A Sup ror Eaos—The hatchway. 


“EVIL COMMUNICATIONS,” ETC. 
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You're the Chap Ma says would be such a Good Catch for our Mary |” 
(Tableau. 


‘Was that person in a stormy mood who hailed a 
friend ? 


pee en ae re 
Who is the largest man?—The lover; he is a man 
of tremendous sighs. 





Fire-Piaces—Etna and Vesuvius. 
ere 
A Trave THat Never Fairs.—No miller need ever 
be _ of employment, for he can always grind his 
eth. 


Se oe 
Mytuoxocicat Festrviry—Hercules going to dine 
with his club. 


oe ee oe 
When a cat sings, does she do it on pur puss? 
oro 


Spethie of the holidays, a Nevada paper says: 
‘*Pin-feathers, with a little meat attached, cost a dol- 
lar.” He alludes to chickens. 


-__oOoOoOoOO Se 
TRUE TO THE CorE—A good apple. 
OS 
A London hat manufacturer claims for himself the 
title of ‘“‘ Universal Sympathizer," because, he says, 
he has felt for every one. 
or 
A Giit-y TrapE—A carver and gilder's. 
Se ee 
- actor ought to be a happy man; his work is all 
play. 


A meer etaoied man walked off the bridge into the 
Kennebec River, and upon being miraculously saved 
was “ darnation glad he didn't lose his cane and 
specs.” 





OOS 
Genera Covrt—Waiting on three or four girls at 
the same time. 
EEE eee en 


Drops or THE CRATER—Lava and ashes. 


AERTS EE 
What is the greatest want of the age?—Want of 
‘unds. 


Tue MrnistEx or THE INTERIOR—The mouth. 





© each other, like those Men do. _Isn’t it, Uncle Fred?” 


Exper or Twins. “ Yes indeed ! qPthel and I, you know, we always say ‘You be Blown !’” 





